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THE EDUCATION BILL. 


The principle and purpose of the Ed- 
ucation Bill, in which most people are 
agreed, are running some risk of be- 
ing overlooked and even imperilled in 
the discussion of machinery and ap- 
plications in which almost everybody 
has an opinion of his own. The Bill 
was begotten of a desire to meet a 
national emergency which has arisen 
from the defects of that part of nation- 
al education in England which is com- 
prised in public instruction. These de- 
fects have been long known to all 
those whose personal interests or of- 
ficial duties have made them familiar 
with the facts; they are just begin- 
ning to be appreciated by the people 
at large. The generation of British 
citizens which is growing up in Eng- 
land may inherit to the full the char- 
acter and virtues of its ancestors; but, 
unless reform is very promptly under- 
taken, it will be less instructed than 
the people of European States, of 
America, and even of our own colo- 
nies. If it is true that the internation- 
al rivalry of the future will be one of 
commerce and manufactures, the unin- 
structed nations will have to reconcile 
themselves to be the menial servants 
of the rest of the world, and to per- 
form the lower and rougher opera- 
tions of modern industry; while all 
those which require taste, skill, and in- 


vention, gradually fall into the hands 
of people who are better taught. If a 
race that aspires to exercise imperial 
influence in the world must possess 
knowledge as well as courage, and in- 
telligence as well as wealth, the peo- 
ple of England must be content to 
see the British Empire decline, unless 
other citizens of the empire take up 
the task for which the lack of public 
instruction renders the people of Eng- 
land unequal. It is therefore no ex- 
aggeration to call the state of public 
instruction in England an emergency. 
The danger is imminent. There is no 
time to lose. Teachers and schools 
eannot be created in a moment by 
Act of Parliament. If all the author- 
ities in England, the people, the pa- 
rents, the Churches, the County and 
Municipal Councils, the central Gov- 
ernment, set to work this day in ear- 
nest to improve public instruction, it 
would be years before the improved 
machinery could be got into working 
order, and our public instruction 
brought up to the level of that which 
has for many years already been pos- 
sessed by our commercial and indus- 
trial rivals. 

The chaos of English education has 
often been described with detailed 
figures and statistics, both in Parlia- 
ment and elsewhere. The facts are 
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admitted and are now becoming gen- 
erally known to the people at large. 
I apologize for giving a short popular 
account of it without figures or sta- 
tistics once more. Elementary edu- 
eation, the foundation upon which 
higher instruction has to be built, is 
provided by two rival systems—the 
Voluntary and the Board schools. In 
the former considerabiy more than 
half the school-going children of the 
country are at the present time taught. 
In a large proportion of them, though 
by no means in all, religious instruc- 
tion, ‘is given in accordance with the 
tetiets of some particular form of 
Christianity. Their income consists 
of Exchequer grants, fees (dwindling 
away since the Free Education Act), 
endowments, and voluntary contribu- 
tions. Some of these schools are ex- 
cellent, better than the best Board 
schools, but most are inefficient for 
lack of proper means. The buildings 
are antiquated; the staff small and 
often inferior; child labor extensively 
used; the teaching apparatus inad- 
equate. The weaker Voluntary schools 
have a tendency to drop off, but, if let 
alone, it would be generations before 
they were extinct. 

Voluntary schools are spread over 
the whole of England and Wales; but 
the School Board system has been es- 
tablished in about two-thirds of the 
country only; and there the Board 
schools, which are richer than the Vol- 
untary schools, show a tendency slow- 
ly to supplant them. Board schools in 
large towns are the most efficient part 
of our elementary system; and it 
would be a drawback to any scheme 
of reform if their existence or excel- 
lence was imperilled. Great praise 
has been deservedly bestowed up- 
on the public spirit and personal de- 
votion of those by whom these great 
schools have been created, and the 
schools themselves have been the 
means of raising the standard of ele- 


mentary education and stimulating a 
desire for better instruction on the 
part of the masses of the people. Of 
late years there has been a regrettable 
tendency to establish Board schools of 
enormous size. In these the personal 
influence of the head teacher on the 
character of the school and children is 
reduced to a minimum. The school 
becomes a child factory. The instruc- 
tion is mechanical, and produces little 
permanent effect on either the intel- 
lect or character. It is said by some 
that this is part of a general neglect 
by School Boards of elementary edu- 
eation, consequent upon the greater 
time and attention devoted by them in 
recent years to extending their ope- 
rations into the sphere of higher edu- 
cation, to which I shall presently 
refer. But if the School Board 
system has been a_= success in 
the towns, it is generally ad- 
mitted to have been a failure in the 
country, where the school area is the 
parish. Some rural Board schools are 
certainly good; many are indifferent; 
and some are very bad. The worst ele- 
mentary schools in the country are to 
be found, not among Voluntary schools, 
but among rural Board Schools. 

All public elementary schools, Volun- 
tary and Board, are under the super- 
vision of the Boardof Education, which 
distributes among them a parliamen- 
tary grant. But the sum out of the 
rates by which the Government grant 
is supplemented in Board schools is on 
an average much greater than the sub- 
scriptions which supplement the grant 
in Voluntary schools. Some of the lat- 
ter subsist wholly on the Govern- 
ment grant and have no subscriptions 
at all. 

Such is the dual system under which 
public elementary education is now 
provided in England and Wales. But 
in the higher instruction, which is to 
produce the leaders and foremen of the 
commerce and industry of the Eng- 
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land to come, the confusion and want 
of system are greater still. 

First of all, and outside the present 
controversy, are the universities, col- 
leges, and schools, established under 
charters, Acts of Parliament, and 
schemes, with which governments, cen- 
tral and local, interfere at present lit- 
tle, except to grant to some of them 
small subsidies of public money for 
teaching science, art, or technology. 
Alongside these are private institu- 
tions, some good, some bad, which 
give, or profess to give, instruction of 
every sort to those who can afford to 
pay for it. With these Government 
does not interfere at all. Those who 
buy are left to judge for themselves 
the quality of the article they pur- 
chase. Public inspection of such 
schools is offered by the Board of Ed- 
ucation on payment of the cost by the 
proprietors, but it is not compulsory. 

Such instruction higher than ele- 
mentary as is now given by public 
authorities at the public expense falls, 
like elementary education, under two 
separate and rival systems—that of the 
Technical Day and Evening schools 
maintained by County and Municipal 
Councils, and that of the Higher Grade 
and Evening Continuation schools 
maintained by School Boards. Each 
system has been supported and super- 
vised by a separate branch of the Ed- 
ucation Department. Each school has 
drawn Exchequer grants from one or 
other of these branches, and the clev- 
erer ones from both. The County and 
Municipal Councils are carrying out 
powers given to them by the Technical 
Instruction Act passed thirteen years 
ago. Their funds are derived mainly 
from an Exchequer contribution, vul- 
garly known as the “whisky money.” 
made applicable to technical instruc- 
tion in 1891; but this may be sup- 
plemented by a local rate not exceed- 
ing one penny in the pound. The def- 
inition of technical instruction is so 
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wide as to include everything but a 
classical education. Their money is 
spent not only in the establishment of 
new schools, but in improving and 
subsidizing existing schools, and in giv- 
ing scholarships to deserving children 
to enable them to receive higher edu- 
eation. Their work, which is spread 
over town and country alike, is on the 
whole extremely well done, and no 
question has been raised as to its le 
gality. 

The School Boards’ operations in 
higher education are mainly confined 
to the great towns. In them Hizher 
Grade schools have been established, 
at the expense of the rates, which give 
gratuitous instruction, extending in 
many of them to preparation for the 
University, to all comers. There are 
free Evening Continuation schools, 
open to persons of all ages, in which 
amusement and instruction of every 
kind are provided for all who will ac- 
cept them. Even materials, such as 
those for painting and drawing, are 
gratuitously supplied. By a decision of 
the Courts of law, all the proceedings 
of School, Boards in relation to higher 
education have been pronounced ille- 
gal, and the application of local rates 
to the maintenance of schools other 
than elementary unwarranted by the 
Education Acts. But the schools are 
there, in full operation; they could not 
be suddenly closed without great dam- 
age to education, and Acts have there- 
fore been passed to sanction their tem- 
porary continuance by School Boards 
under the license of the Municipal 
Authorities. 

The schools of the Municipalities, 
and those of the School Boards, are 
capable of indefinite overlapping and 
rivalry. In some cases the united wis- 
dom of the Council and the Board has 
averted this danger, and the conse- 
quent loss to the ratepayers. Joint 
Committees have been appointed, by 
which the schools of the two authori- 
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ties are regulated, and made to sup- 
plement and not supplant each other. 
But in many places it is not se, and 
the ratepayers and taxpayers’ money 
is wasted in a senseless competition. 
But waste of money is not the worst 
consequence of the dual system. The 
character of the instruction itself suf- 
fers. Schools are tempted to teach not 
that which is most profitable to the 
scholars and the nation, but that which 
is most popular and will attract most 
pupils. Preparation for examination 
has taken the place of real education. 
In the day schools the mechanical ac- 
quisition of knowledge, which can gain 
marks in an examination, has sup- 
planted all methods for cultivating the 
power of finding things out for oneself, 
and of applying knowledge to some 
more useful purpose than merely an- 
swering the questions of an examina- 
tion paper. In evening schools an in- 
creasing number dance and, swim, and 
gaze at magic lanterns; a decreasing 
number avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for real study. As a plan for 
giving innocent recreation to the mass- 
es, the system of Evening Continua- 
tion schools has been a success; as a 
means of making up the terrible de- 
ficiencies of our people in commercial 
and technical capacity it is a failure. 

Such is the present state of public 
instruction in England. In Wales, 
which in education is linked with Eng- 
land, the Intermediate Education Act 
has mitigated to some extent the de- 
fects of higher education; the state- 
ments on elementary education apply 
equally to both. The mischief pro- 
duced by the dual system which pre- 
vails in both elementary and higher 
education calls for instant and effec- 
tive remedy. The blow which the deci- 
sion of the Law Courts has inflicted on 
all the higher instruction given by the 
town School Boards has made the 
emergency more pressing. The Gov- 
ernment could not have put off legis- 
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lation, even if they had desired to do 
so. 
Their proposal for meeting the emer- 
gency is simple and effective. It is to 
make the County Councils and the 
Municipal Councils of the great bor- 
oughs solely responsible for education 
of every kind within their districts; 
for the granting to existing sehools of 
such aid as will increase their efficien- 
cy, and for the supply of such ad- 
ditional schools and institutions as 
may be requisite. This is the Educa- 
tion Bill. All the specific provisions 
that have been, and may hereafter be, 
inserted in it are restrictive of the in- 
definite and unlimited power in rela- 
tion to education which the general 
words of the Bill confer. They pre- 
scribe the mode of action of the Coun- 
cils as education authorities in partic- 
ular matters, instead of leaving them 
to their unfettered discretion. Impor- 
tant and necessary as some of these 
provisions are, not one of them is so 
important or so necessary as to be 
worth endangering the principle of the 
Bill on account of it, The proposal is 
not new. Its principle was placed be- 
fore Parliament by the Government in 
1896. Their Bill was never rejected 
by the House of Commons. It passed 
its second reading by an overwhelming 
majority. Its subsequent withdrawal 
was on grounds which did not in- 
volve the condemnation of the prin- 
ciple either by Parliament or the peo- 
ple. The progress which County and 
Municipal Councils have made since 
1896 in organizing higher education 
under the Technical Instruction Acts, 
and the decision of the Law Courts 
that the rival authority has no lawful 
powers in relation to higher education, 
have made the people of the country 
more familiar than in 1896 with the 
arrangements proposed. But even in 
1896 the proposal was not novel. It 
was a reversion to the original princi- 
ples of the Education Bill of 1870, 
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which proposed to entrust elementary 
education to the municipal authorities 
in towns. It was the absence of any 
such authority representing the rate- 
payers in counties that led to the sub- 
sequent change of plan. Had there 
been County Councils in 1870, School 
Boards would never have come into 
existence. 

One part, and that the most impor- 
tant part, of the principle of the Bill is 
universally admitted. It is agreed, so 
far as I know without a dissentient, 
that all public instruction of every 
kind should be under the control of 
one local authority, and that the con- 
flict between Municipalities and School 
Boards should cease. It seems to 
me to follow from this that either the 
powers in relation to education of 
School Boards must be transferred to 
Municipalities, or those of Municipal- 
ities to School Boards. So far, I think 
I may assume, agreement will extend. 
But between the adoption of Munici- 
palities or School Boards as the one 
authority there is a great and legiti- 
mate controversy, affecting to a minor 
extent the principle of the Bill. I say 
to a minor extent, because either Mu- 
nicipalities or School Boards alone 
would be an improvement on the di- 
vided jurisdiction which exists at pres- 
ent. This question of principle has 
been fully discussed and so far de- 
cided by the House of Commons in fa- 
vor of the Municipality, but it will no 
doubt be again revived in the further 
stages of the Bill. The strength of 
the School Board case is in the great 
towns. The results of their labors are 
visible to, and valued by, the people. 
Sentiment is on their side; and many 
resent the idea of their extinction. 
The members of the great School 
Boards are quite fit, under proper le- 
gal sanctions, to undertake the general 
supervision of public instruction of 
all kinds. If, on the other hand, it 
were proposed to take away from the 
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Town Councils their powers in rela- 
tion to education, a sentiment of hos- 
tility, just as strong, would probably be 
evoked. But the weakness of the 
School Board case is the difficulty of 
applying the system to rural districts. 
Parish areas are given up. Boards of 
Guardians and School Attendance 
Committees are a sample of the kind 
of School Board that would be elected 
in rural district areas. Are such bod- 
ies fit to control and provide for public 
instruction, elementary, secondary, and 
technical? A County School Board 
would be the only solution possible. 
The County Council would be stripped 
of all the functions of education, which 
it is now exercising so well, in order 
that they might be transferred to a 
new and untried body without experi- 
ence or prestige. The strength of the 
case for making the Municipality the 
authority for education depends on con- 
siderations not so much of education 
as of local government. Local self- 
government can never be_ strong 
enough and independent enough to re- 
sist the encroachments of a central 
bureaucracy, and can never adminis- 
ter the money of the ratepayers with 
due regard to efficiency and economy, 
until there is one single body represent- 
ing the ratepayers which has the sole 
control of local finance. Bodies elect- 
ed for specific purposes, and dipping 
their hands at will into the local purse, 
without knowledge of or regard for 
the general economic interests of their 
district, whether School Boards or 
Boards of Guardians, are an anachron- 
ism which modern wisdom has con- 
demned as destructive of self-govern- 
ment, and which modern legislation 
will sooner or later sweep away. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
the transfer of the powers of School 
Boards to Municipal Councils would 
cause any serious dislocation of edu- 
cational work. The members of 
School Boards may be entirely changed 
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every three years, and on oceasions a 
new Board is almost entirely com- 
posed of new men, The Town Council 
would manage the Board Schools by a 
committee: the committee would rep- 
resent the same interests, and might 
largely consist of the same persons as 
the Board which it replaced. Nor is 
there any magic in direct popular elec- 
tion or in the cumulative vote. In 
platform and parliamentary speeches 
School Boards are represented as care- 
fully selected for their educational 
qualifications by an interested and in- 
telligent people. The ratepayers gen- 
erally take very little interest in School 
Board elections; only a small percent- 
age take the trouble to vote; they are 
wholly unfit to judge of educational 
qualifications, if they tried to do so; 
and they never do try, but the few 
who go to the poll vote for the most 
part on sectarian, sectional, or party 
considerations. Everybody knows this 
to be the fact, but it is contrary to the 
conventionalities of public life to say 
so. Nomination by a Town Council is 
quite as likely to provide a competent 
body. 

These are the principles upon which 
the Bill of the Government has been 
framed. But Bills which are to be- 
come law must not only be framed on 
sound principles: they have to be got 
through the House of Commons. Some 
members of that assembly are not ex- 
clusively guided by national interests, 
not exclusively illuminated by the 
broadly diffused light of national opin- 
ion. They are liable to be disturbed 
by special agitations, and to be dis- 
tracted by the cross-lights of sectional 
interests. Every body which conceives 
itself to possess vested rights capable 
of being affected by administration or 
legislation has in these days its As- 
sociation, whose function it is vigi- 
lantly to scrutinize from a sectional 
point of view every administrative Act 
of Government, and every Bill laid be- 
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fore Parliament. If it is supposed 
that their interests can by any pos- 
sibility be injuriously affected, the As- 
sociation is up in arms atonce. Letters 
are despatched from headquarters to 
their constituent members in every 
part of the country, asking them to ex- 
postulate with every member of Par- 
liament who represents them or with 
whom they have influence. Sometimes, 
though not by the most adroit Asso- 
ciations, the very draft of the letter to 
be sent is inclosed. By this method 
hundreds and even thousands of let- 
ters are received by members of Par- 
liament within the space of a week or 
two, all to the same effect; and thus 
a fictitious appearance of public opin- 
ion is created, by which Parliament is 
perturbed, and to which the Govern- 
ment has often reluctantly to give 
way. 

Many Associations have been busy 
with the Education Bill—some upon 
points which are not educational at all, 
but affect their interests in other ways. 
Among them are iwo very powerful 
Associations—that of the County Coun- 
ceils and that of the Municipal Bor- 
oughs. Such towns as are not county 
boroughs are for purposes of local 
government partly autonomous and 
partly under the jurisdiction of the 
county. Betweeu. them and the coun- 
ties there is a chronic controversy as 
to whether, when any new power of 
local government is to be conferred, it 
shall be given to the county or to the 
town. The creating of a local educa- 
tion authority afforded an occasion for 
the revival of this controversy. The 
towns claimed the right to be the new 
education authority. The claim has 
no special relation to the subject of 
education; it would have been put for- 
ward, whatever the nature of the new 
power had been. The political infiu- 
ence of the Municipalities is great in 
the Hlouse of Commons: it was nec- 
essary in order to secure the passing 
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of the Bill that some such compromise 
as the following should be made. 

The county is to remain prima facie 
the sole authority for education 
throughout its entire extent. But bor- 
oughs of 10,000, and urban districts of 
20,000, may, for purposes of elemen- 
tary education only, cut themselves off 
from the county, and be independent 
and autonomous. All boroughs and 
urban districts are also to retain the 
power, which they now possess under 
the Technical Instruction Acts, of levy- 
ing a rate of a penny in the pound on 
their districts, and spending the pro- 
ceeds in advancing technical instruc- 
tion. 

It must be admitted that this com- 
promise is not logically consistent with 
the principle of the Bill. But it has 
the merit of being acceptable to both 
parties to the controversy, town and 
county alike, and of thus smoothing 
the passage of the Bill through Par- 
liament. It is a great improvement 
on the state of things now existing, 
and it is not likely to cause practical 
damage to the cause of education. 
It is quite true that in those boroughs 
and urban districts which think fit to 
separate themselves for elementary ed- 
ucation purposes from the counties in 
which they are situated, there will be 
two education authorities and not one: 
there will be the same necessity as 
now for drawing a line between ele- 
mentary and higher education—a task 
which the judgment of the Courts in 
R. v. Cockerton has made more easy: 
and there will be the same risk on the 
border line of the schools of one au- 
thority rivalling and overlapping thosé 
of the other. But consider the number 
of local authorities and powers which 
at present intervene in the education 
of such a town—the Voluntary As- 
sociations under the Act of 1897, the 
School Board, the Town Council under 
the Technical Instruction Acts, and 
the County Council with its concurrent 
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powers under the same Acts. To re- 
duce these to two will be at least a 
step in the right direction, The power 
to raise and spend a penny rate in the 
town on technica! instruction is likely 
to be used to aid and not to thwart 
the county schemes. Such a power 
has existed for thirteen years without 
producing friction between town and 
county, and it is on the special motion 
of the County Councils Association 
that the power has been preserved. 
No higher schoo! could be maintained 
by a town without subsidies from the 
Board of Education, whose sanction is 
for this reason always obtained before 
such a school is established. No Board 
of Education would sanction a school 
established by an individual town in 
opposition to the general county 
scheme. There is no doubt that the 
powers in relation to education, thus 
given to towns, can only be serviceable 
to the interests of the community if ex- 
ercised in co-operation with the coun- 
ties, and in accordance with a general 
county plan. It has been urged that 
this should be secured by making all 
the operations of the town subject to 
the consent of the county. But the 
counties themselves are of opinion 
that such a provision would be more 
likely to hinder than help the joint 
action which is desired. Towns are 
jealous of their independence; that in- 
dependence is on the whole advanta- 
geous to the nation; and it is thought 
that they are more likely to agree if 
their independence is respected than 
if they are placed by legal enactment 
in a position of subordination. 

But of all the controversies stirred 
up by the Bill the sharpest and bit- 
terest is that raised by the provisions 
for making the elementary instruction 
given in Voluntary Schools efficient. 
This is not a matter which affects in 
reality the principle of the Bill at all. 
Municipal authorities might be charged 
with the duty of providing for national 
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education without any special mention 
of Voluntary Schools or special plans 
for their improvement. But the estab- 
lishment of an authority having juris- 
diction over all schools makes it for the 
first time possible to take steps for 
bringing Voluntary Schools into a state 
of real efficiency; and if an authority 
were created without power to do 
this it would be unable to perform the 
duties in relation to national educa- 
tion for which it had been constituted. 

In attempting the solution of this 
problem, difficult because of the re- 
ligious passion by which it is surround- 
ed, three great principles have had to 
be borne in mind. 

(1) It is essential 
fare of the nation that the el- 
ementary education given in Vol- 
untary Schools should be made 
as efficient as possible. It is in them 
that the majority of the children of 
the country are receiving their in- 
struction. However excellent some of 
them may be, it is now evident that 
the charity of churches and denomina- 
tions cannot keep up the instruction 
given in all of them to that level which 
the interests of the nation require. 
The mischief is not only the inferiority 
of some of the schools themselves, but 
they drag down the level of education 
all round, and force the acceptance of 
a minimum for certified efficiency far 
lower than it should be. There is no 
chance that these schools will disap- 
pear. Some may, as it is said, be kept 
up to avoid the costly machinery of 
a School Board. But a great many are 
the product of strong religious senti- 
ment; the more they feel aggrieved 
by being denied their just share of pub- 
lic support for the public work they do, 
the more obstinately will they be clung 
to by their adherents, Of the Roman 
Catholic Schools, for example, which 
are the poorest and most needy, not 
one has since the Act of 1870 been 
given up. In them thousands of chil- 
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dren are taught at no cost to the rates, 
so that the religious convictions of the 
Roman Catholic Church have been pro- 
ductive of a pecuniary gain to the rate- 
payers to which they are not justly en- 


titled. It is certain that, even if left 
to struggle on, the Voluntary schools 
will not disappear; they will linger 
for generations, and remain for all 
that time a source of weakness to a 
national system of education. Even 
those who do not believe in religion as 
an instrument of education would be 
wise to recognize existing facts. A 
large proportion of the people of Eng- 
land will persist in maintaining schools 
in connection with Churches and de- 
nominations. It is the interest of the 
people at large to enter into some ar- 
rangement whereby the best possible 
instruction shall be given in such 
schools. 

(2) It is an essential consideration, in 
any arrangement with the Voluntary 
schools, that satisfactory security shal) 
be given that the religious character 
of such of them as are denomination- 
al will be preserved. Without such 
security the schools will not come in, 
if a choice is left to them. And if no 
choice is left to them, it would, unless 
satisfactory security is given, be an 
act of public spoliation to take away 
schools from those to whom they be- 
long, and apply them to purposes other 
than those for which they were found- 
ed. The necessity therefore of giv- 
ing a security of this kind is generally 
admitted. Two methods have been 
suggested as to the effectiveness of 
either of which doubts cannot be ex- 
eluded. Machinery of this kind has a 
way of acting in direct opposition to 
the intentions of its inventors. Both 
methods rightly fix upon the appoint- 
ment of the teachers, or at least of the 
head teacher, as the cardinal point on 
which the character of the religious 
teaching depends. It is indeed upon 
the head that not religious teaching 

















only, but the whole spirit and nature of 
a school depend. Managers, after ap- 
pointing a head, have to leave the dis- 
cipline, the course of teaching, the in- 
fluence over the children mainly in 
his or her hands. The best managers 
in the world cannot make the school 
good if the head of it is bad. Nothing 
that they have to do is more impor- 
tant or more difficult than the selection 
of the head teacher. People who talk 
as if it was an easy thing for a body 
of managers to choose know little of 
the real difficulties of the case. The 
best and wisest people may make the 
most fatal error in their selection. 
The first of the two methods pro- 
posed for securing the religious char- 
acter of the school is, that a majority 
of the managers should be of the 
religious denomination to which the 
school belongs, and that the managers 
should appoint the teacher or teach- 
ers. This method has the advantage of 
being the security which the religious 
bodies have themselves asked for, and 
with which they declare themselves 
to be satisfied. It has the disadvan- 
tage of appearing, at first sight, to 
take the general management of the 
school, including even secular instruc- 
tion, out of the hands of the local au- 
thority by which the funds for the con- 
duct of the school are provided. I 
shall show presently that this appear- 
ance is illusory and that the control of 
the local authority over the secular in- 
struction is absolute. If this be so, 
it is neither wrong nor unwise to ac- 
cept the proposals which the religious 
bodies themselves have made, and in 
the efficacy of which they them- 
selves confide. Without any safe- 
guards at all there is no general and 
immediate danger of the religious char- 
acter of the Voluntary schools being 
tampered with. The County and Mu- 
nicipal Councils would in general have 
no desire to interfere, and religious 
teaching would go on in the schools 
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very much as heretofore. Safeguards 
are required for exceptional cases only. 
Whether in such cases, where a Coun- 
ty Council or a majority of parishion- 
ers, or both, are hostile, two-thirds ma- 
jority is a reliable safeguard is a 
question for the religious bodies them- 
selves. 

The second method proposed is that 
the religious body in possession of the 
school should have the sole right of 
nominating the teacher, but that the 
majority of managers should be ap- 
pointed by the public authority. This 
would maintain the religious character 
of the school, so far as the selection of 
the teacher by the religious body could 
secure it. The most serious objection 
from the educational point of view 
seems to be that the presence of in- 
dependent persons is useful in the se- 
lection of a teacher, even when they 
are a minority, and that the body of 
which one-third represented the lo- 
cal authority would make a _ better 
choice than an ecclesiastical conclave 
sitting in camera. The chief advan- 
tage of the method is that it avoids all 
appearance of taking the management 
of secular instruction out of the hands 
of the local authority. But, unless the 
religious bodies concerned adopted the 
proposal as a better security than the 
one they had asked for, it would be un- 
just to attempt to force it upon them. 

(3) The control of the local authority, 
which represents the ratepayers who 
provide the money for the maintenance 
of the school, must be absolute and 
complete, so far as secular in- 
struction is concerned, It is no neces- 
sary infringement of this principle 
that the local authority should be re- 
quired to act in relation to individ- 
ual schools through “managers:” that 
depends on the powers with which 
these “managers” are endowed. The 
name “managers” is perhaps not an 
altogether happy one. It has certain- 
ly led to much misapprehension. These 
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are no} longer to be “managers” in the 
sense in which those now responsible 
for Voluntary schools are “managers.” 
The “managers” of the Bill are, as 
has been frequently stated, the “crea- 
tures and servants” of the local author- 
ity. They have no powers except 
those specifically given them by 
statute, or delegated by the au- 
thority. The teachers are only to 
be appointed by them subject to the 
approval of the authority, which, as it 
fixes and pays the salaries, will be the 
real master of the teachers. The 
hours of opening, the holidays, the time 
table, the staff, the teaching appara- 
tus, the expenditure of every kind will 
all be under the control of the author- 
ity to whose directions the “managers” 
will have to conform. It does not fol- 
low that the authority may not en- 
trust a great deal of discretion to par- 
ticular bodies of managers and fol- 
low to a great extent their advice. In 
determining the kind of lessons suit- 
ableto thesurroundings of thechildren, 
for instance, it would be a great mis- 
fortune if variety and experiment were 
not permitted on the initiative of man- 
agers, advised as they would be by the 
teacher, and if the local authority so 
used their power as to impose one uni- 
form and unvarying course of instruc- 
tion on their whole district. This sup- 
pression of managers in individual 
schools is a fault not unjustly found 
with some of the large School Boards. 
But all such discretionary powers 
would be dependent on the will of the 
authority, who would have the right 
to withdraw them at any time from 
bodies of “managers” with whose com- 
position or conduct they were dissat- 
isfied. 

It appears therefore that the plan of 
the Bill fulfils all the essential con- 
ditions of a wise and just treatment of 
the Voluntary schools. 

(1) It creates a local authority with 
the power and duty of bringing the 
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secular instruction given 
schools to a proper level of efficiency. 

(2) It provides safeguards for the re- 
ligious character of these schools sat- 
isfactory to the religious bodies by 
which they have been established. 

(3) It gives the most absolute control 
over secular instruction to the local 
authority. 

It has frequently been stated, and 
with perfect truth, that the religious 
difficulty, which takes up so large a 
share of the discussions about nation- 
al education, is the creation of the pub- 
lic platform and the House of Com- 
mons, and is practically unknown in 
the schools themselves. The reason 
of this is not far to seek. The teach- 
ers, and the managers by whom they 
are directed, possess in general com- 
mon-sense and Christian charity. It 
is not that the religious teaching is 
slurred over as a matter of no impor- 
tance; on the contrary, in most schools 
and in the hands of most teachers it 
is the important lesson of the day, in 
which the influence of the teacher up- 
on the character of the scholars is 
most powerfully exercised. But the 
teaching relates for the most part not 
to abstruse points of theology, which 
the minds of the children could not 
comprehend, but to the universally ac- 
cepted lesson of the life of Christ, and 
to the truth, courage, obedience, en- 
ergy, and kindness of which His life 
is the pattern to humanity. It is a 
very small part of the teaching that 
can in any sense be called “sectarian.” 
There is no attempt to proselytize: 
there is no desire to force on the chil- 
dren teaching which is objected to by 
the parents, or by the members of 
the religious body to which the pa- 
rents belong. There is nothing that 
would more fatally injure the char- 
acter of our schools than to take re- 
ligious teaching out of the hands of 
the regular staff of the school, and to 
treat religion as a kind of special ac- 
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complishment to be taught by special- 
ists brought for that purpose only into 
the school. It is quite true that; there 
are thousands of parishes in which the 
Church school is the only school avail- 
able for the children. It is not true 
that this is in most places distasteful 
to the people. There are thousands of 
these parishes, in which no religious 
difficulty has ever been raised: there 
are numbers in which Nonconformist 
schools have been closed, and the 
Church school improved by the conse- 
quent increase of its numbers, because 
the arrangements for religious instruc- 
tion were made so satisfactory to the 
people that no second school was re- 
quired. There are Church schools with 
Nonconformists on their committees, 
with Nonconformists among their 
teachers, supported by a voluntary 
rate paid by Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists alike. It is not, for example, 
uncommon in the South of England to 
find parishes in which a large propor- 
tion, or even a majority, of the people 
are Baptists, but are quite content to 
send their children to the Church 
school. The part of the Church Cate- 
chism which relates to Baptism is 
wholly unsuitable to the children of 
Baptist parents. It is a general prac- 
tice in such parishes to give religious 
instruction to the children in common, 
except on one day in the week, when 
the Catechism is taught to the Church 
children, while the Baptist children 
have a Bible lesson from another 
teacher in a class-room. 

Cases doubtless occur now and then 
in which the principles of religious 
liberty and Christian charity are for- 
gotten. Such cases are certain to ob- 
tain the widest publicity. A single one 
will form the topic of hundreds of 
platform speeches, while the thou- 
sands of parishes in which there has 
never been a grievance are overlooked. 
The right, however, of a citizen to the 
protection of his religious liberty by 
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law is undoubted. He cannot be put 
off by being told to depend on the jus- 
tice and forbearance of teachers and 
managers. In secondary schools pro- 
tection is unnecessary. The parents of 
the scholars generally have definite 
views as to the religious instruction 
they desire their children to receive; 
and, as the schools are for the most 
part on the look-out for scholars, they 
have to conform to the parent’s desires. 
But in elementary schools the mass of 
parents are unfortunately indifferent 
as to the instruction, religious or secu- 
lar, which is to be given to their chil- 
dren. Unless moved thereto by the 
ministers of their religion, they have 
no desire to interfere. The efforts of 
the legislature to protect by statute 
people who don’t want to be protected 
have not been conspicuous for their 
success. The Conscience Clause per- 
mits the withdrawal of a child from a 
religious lesson, but not its withdrawal 
from the school while the lesson is go- 
ing on. In small schools the child can- 
not be prevented from listening to the 
lesson, the more attentively because it 
is forbidden. Stories are told of chil- 
dren excluded from learning the Cate- 
chism, sent in by mistake for examin- 
ation, and winning the Catechism 
prize. Village society does not look 
with favor on people who claim the pro- 
tection of the clause. It can be used 
to injure as well as help the conscience 
of the parent. Fanatical managers 
have forced children to come into 
school and do sums, to prevent them 
receiving, in an adjoining building, 
the religious instruction to which their 
parents had assented. The Cowper- 
Temple clause, which has been erect- 
ed by the House of Commons into a 
sort of fetish, is equally unsatisfac- 
tory. It forbids the teaching of any 
catechism or formulary which is dis- 
tinctive of a religious denomination. 
Without infringing its provisions you 
may teach the most advanced dogma 
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of the most extrenie faith, so that you 
do it by other means than a cate- 
chism. You may teach the most out- 
rageous catechism, so that it be 
the compilation of an _ individual 
and not adopted by a religious 
denomination. In the schools it 
has become a dead letter. In the 
Technical schools it has never, so far 
as I know, been heard of. In the ele- 
mentary schools during the last seven 
years I recollect one case only of its 
being put in force. It was a small vil- 
lage School Board, divided three 
against two. The majority wished to 
have the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ten Commandments, the Duty to God, 
and the Duty to your Neighbor, out of 
the Church Catechism, taught in the 
village school. The minority protested 
that it was a violation of the Cowper- 
Temple clause and forced the Board of 
Education to a decision. After long 
and mature deliberation, and after con- 
sultation with the highest legal author- 
ities, it was laid down that the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments might be taught, but that 
the Duty to God and your Neighbor 
might not be taught. For although 
the propositions of the former would 
be assented to by every Theist, and 
those of the latter by every philoso- 
pher, Christian and Pagan, the lan- 
guage in which these universally ac- 
cepted dogmas was expressed was dis- 
tinctive of the Church of England. 
The best security that could be giv- 
en for due regard being paid to the re- 
ligion of parents in elementary schools 
would be to make it the duty of the 
local authority to see that in every 
school provision was made for such re- 
ligious instruction being given as was 
acceptable to the parents. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to do, and ig 
already done in thousands of schools. 
All it would in general require is a sep- 
arate teacher in a separate class- 
room in a comparatively small number 
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of schools giving a Bible-lesson to some 
of the children during the brief time 
in which the rest were receiving the 
special teaching of the religious body 


to which the school belonged. In the 
island of Barra in the Hebrides a Pres- 
byterian School Board provides reli- 
gious teaching acceptable to the pa- 
rents in schools where half the chil- 
dren are Roman Catholic and half 
Protestant. The schools have a Pres- 
byterian and a Roman Catholic teach- 
er. At the time of religious instruc- 
tion a partition is run across the 
school: the Presbyterians are taught 
by their teacher at one end; the Ro- 
man Catholics by their teacher at the 
other. If the Parliament of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom could be got to confer on 
Local Authorities in England powers 
similar to those enjoyed by the Scot- 
tish Board,the religious difficulty 
would be solved. 

I have thus endeavored to show that 
in the battles over the Education Bill 
which are being fought by religious 
and political partisans, it is of vital 
importance to the nation that the fol- 
lowing main principles should not be 
overlooked or sacrificed to sectional 
animosities: 

(1) Not a moment should be lost in 
dealing, with the present state of pub- 
lic instruction in England and Wales. 

(2) One public local authority should 
have jurisdiction over schools of all 
kinds. 

(3) Parliament should not halt be- 
tween two opinions, but adopt at 
once either Municipality or School 
Board as that authority. 

(4) The secular instruction in all ele- 
mentary schools should be given at 
the public expense, and be under the 
absolute control of the public author- 
ity. 

(5) In the Gase of certain Voluntary 
schools public security for the main- 
tenance of their religious character 
must be given. 

John E. Gorst. 
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IN TIME OF DROUGHT. 


In the summer of 1900-01 a large 
portion of Australia,—practically the 
whole of central Australia—was suffer- 
ing from the most disastrous drought 
within the memory of white men. It 
was not a case of one bad season com- 
ing after several good seasons, but the 
worst of a number of bad ones. The 
result has been almost the annihilation 
of the live-stock in the country; all who 
could have moved or sold their stock; 
those who, owing to the impassability 
of roads, were unable to do so have 
been obliged to watch their animals 
dying of starvation and want of water. 
Even in fair seasons it is a country of 
light-carrying capacity; on an average 
it will carry about sixty sheep or six 
head of cattle to the mile; and conse- 
quently the areas worked are very 
large; a thousand square miles is a 
moderate property, but there are many 
double and even treble that size. 
Everything is on a large scale, except 
the profits. One man, who had de- 
cided to get rid of his stock before the 
summer set in, sent to market, or 
moved to another district, sixty thou- 
sand sheep, and in districts nearer rail- 
ways there have been several instances 
of two hundred thousand sheep being 
moved to fresh pasturage; while, as a 
contrast, a neighbor who preferred to 
take the risk of rain falling, or who 
was unable to get his cattle away, had 
left on his several properties at the end 
of the summer two thousand cattle out 
of one hundred thousand. And there 
are many, very many, who have not a 
single animal left. 

There can be no more disheartening 
labor than tending live-stock in a 
drought, to watch the result of years of 
labor and anxiety, and of constant 
fighting with the elements, disappear- 
ing before one’s eyes in two or three 


flying months, or to feel the sickening 
dread of it all hanging as a nightmare 
over one. It may rain to-morrow, or 
it may not rain for two years; and 
even the rain may not be an unmixed 
blessing, for heavy rain falling on ani- 
mals as weak as ours were will kill 
them in thousands, what with the cold 
and the wet and the country almost a 
morass. Only the other day at a rail- 
way-station on the central Queensland 
line there were three thousand weak 
sheep waiting to be transported to 
fresh pasturage; rain came down, noth- 
ing could be done with the sheep but 
to keep them there, and by the next 
morning, when three inches of rain had 
fallen, there was not one sheep alive; 
they had just died where they stood. 
However, until rain does fall, we can 
only make the most of our resources, 
while we watch our flocks and herds 
perish day by day. 

As I start of a morning on my daily 
round, with a large water-bag slung 
around my horse’s neck,—he poor beast 
must often go till evening without a 
drink—I meet the first of the sheep on 
their way to water before the heat of 
the day. The country is rolling downs, 
covered thickly with stones like shingle 
on the beach; for four miles there is 
nothing but brittle stumps of grass 
which the stones preserve from being 
trodden out, and beyond are withered 
low-growing salt-bush, all nourishment 
seemingly long ago dried out of it. 
Here and there, along a_ gully or a 
water-course there are some stunted 
trees; and on the salt-bush and the 
withered fallen leaves the sheep are 
living, or trying to live. 

Red soil, red stones, a few dingy 
green trees, and overhead a faint blue 
sky which loses almost all its color as 
it meets the horizon. .. oh you hate- 
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ful sky of drought and heat! The long 
dusty lines of sheep are winding over 
the downs; heads down, they scarcely 
notice me as I ride close alongside 
them; here and there one raises its 
head, stops a moment, then on again, 
plodding its weary way along the pad 
to water; they have been thirty-six 
hours away from it, for the feed is too 
far out to let them get a drink each 
day, and their scraggy ribs are drawn 
together, so hollow are they. In time 
the leaders snuff the muddy odor of the 
water, and break into a run. Such a 
bleating there is as they reach the 
banks; the others behind catch it up, 
till it echoes down their files; and so 
for hours they string in, fill themselves 
till they can scarcely walk, and sleep 
and rest till evening. 

The paddocks are about six miles 
square, and in a far corner I find a 
hundred sheep or so. Poor beasts, the 
combined effects of thirst and heat 
have made them absolutely stupid, as 
they do all animals,—aye, and men too. 
They have followed one fence, met the 
other fence and stayed; and as there, 
if allowed, they would stay till they 
perished, I take them in to water. The 
sun beats down relentlessly; the stones 
are so hot I can scarcely bear to touch 
them; and every now and then a gust 
comes swooping over them, a burning 
fiery blast, shrivelling the skin on my 
face. My eyes are scorched with the 
glare of the sun flung back from the 
stones, which shimmer all around me 
till in the distance they disappear in 
mirage. 

It is slow, weary work. We camp 
during the heat of the day under the 
shadiest tree within reach,—the tem- 
perature in the veranda at home being 
a hundred and fifteen degrees, or over. 
As the afternoon draws on the great 
white heat clouds rise, that seem to 
act like a lens and to focus the sun’s 
rays on my wretched body. High over- 
head in the air, miles high it seems, 


they draw together now and then; the 
winds there seem blowing all ways, 
bearing the clouds with them, and to- 
wards four o’clock comes the boom of 
thunder; it even rains, but alas, it 
evaporates in mist long before it 
reaches the parched red earth. Other 
sheep are making towards water, 
caught on their way this morning by 
the mid-day heat and forced to wait 
under what shade they could find, 
while here and there a group have 
stood the long hours through with 
heads hidden beneath each other’s 
flanks, patient, thirsty, panting. As the 
sheep I am driving know their way 
now, I turn them among some others 
also making for water, and go on my 
way homewards. Passing the water- 
hole I find some beasts stuck in its soft 
muddy banks, and many too weak to 
carry away their loads of water; their 
days are numbered, for most of them 
will die where they lie, the rest within 
a mile or two. As the sun goes down 
the clouds clear away, or we get a few 
drops of rain and a dust-storm. 

And so it is all over the run; there 
is no feed within miles of water, and 
feed of little nourishment then. In the 
spring there were tens of thousands of 
rabbits; now there is scarcely one. 
Many have perished along a rabbit- 
proof fence that divides the run, mark- 
ing the border of Queensland and New 
South Wales; they huddled under the 
shade of the posts, gasping in the heat, 
perishiag slowly. Should you follow 
one up as he hobbles in front, he goes 
but thirty yards, squeaks, and falls 
over, utterly exhausted. All along the 
length of fence sit sparrow-hawks and 
eagle-hawks and  crows,—black-eyed 
crows, white-eyed crows—and such 
cold cruel eyes they have, these birds 
of death. From time to time they rouse 
themselves, flop heavily down, snatch 
a rabbit, and gorge once more, leisurely 
choosing the choicest tit-bits of their 
wriggling prey. So it is, too, with the 
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kangaroos: they hop away from you; 
should you follow, each hop becomes 
less steady, and needs more of an ef- 
fort, and finally, he rolls over, helpless, 
soon to be another of the countless 
victims of the drought. But the great- 
est mortality among the rabbits and 
kangaroos has been around the tanks 
and dams and water-holes that are 
now dry. As these dried we fenced 
in the little water left with wire net- 
tmg, and put troughs of arsenic or 
strychnine solution round about, and 
the poor brutes died in such numbers 
that the stench was almost unbearable. 

To the north lies the cattle-country, 
—light gray, almost white in parts, 
washed by miles of water in flood- 
time, the inland sea of early explorers. 
For thirty miles it is like this, a dull 
white plain, broken here and there by 
sandy hummocks,and, where the water 
lies longest, covered with a dense 
straggling forest of lignum bushes. 
They are higher than a man on horse- 
back, so dense that he can hardly force 
a way through them, and, when the 
waters are out flooding the maze of 
channels so that a horse must swim, he 
needs in order to find his way the com- 
bined bushcraft of all the bushmen 
that ever went to South Africa. 

At the far side the river comes in, 
—a great river for this country, now 
a string of water-holes. Around the 
lake and for many miles along the 
river extends the cattle-country, an 
area of nearly three thousand square 
miles, fully stocked last winter with 
eighteen thousand cattle. In addition 
to the swamp-country it consists of 
endless red sandhills or dunes, covered 
thickly with low shrubs, and of a few 
great plains stretching away to the 
horizon treeless and trackless, and 
forming among their gray wastes such 
mirages in the summer sun, that even 
when quite near their borders they 
seem without end. Heaven help the 
man who travels them then, or when 
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the dust-clouds shroud them, if he 
knows not the way! 

Twelve years ago the rabbits reached 
this district from the south; it is now 
one huge rabbit-warren. This year 
they are dying in thousands; yet some 
will live, for they have cover here and 
the river, and in a few years will be 
as numerous as ever. They have 
made the country a happy hunting- 
ground for the dingoes, or wild dogs, 
who in old days lived beside the river 
and hunted the game there, kangaroos, 
emus, wild-fowl, and the rest; and 
when in a dry time these had migrated 
perhaps hundreds of miles to where 
rains had fallen, the dingoes had a 
hard struggle to live. But now with 
the rabbits they have penetrated every- 
where; and where formerly litters of 
puppies born far away from water 
were deserted and perished, both 
puppies and dam live on the flesh and 
blood of rabbits, and with three lit- 
ters a year, and nine or more puppies 
to a litter, they increase at an evor- 
mous rate. Of course they do much 
less damage to cattle than to sheep; 
but in the dry season when cows must 
leave their young while they go for a 
drink, many calves are killed or driven 
away by them, till the cows cannot 
find them. It is curious, this instinct 
in cattle, and to some extent in sheep, 
—leaving their young behind them 
when they are too small and weak to 
travel a long distance to water. It 
is almost impossible to drive these 
calves away from the place where they 
were left; and since the dingoes have 
become so numerous, we sometimes 
see one cow minding three young 
calves while the other two mothers 
are away for a drink of water. But 
for the last three months the calves 
have been knocked on the head so 
soon as possible, to give the cows a 
chance to live. 

Before the rabbits came the sand- 
hills were covered with salt-bush and 
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other edible shrubs; but now there is 
nothing. For three months the cattle 
have not been able to find more to eat 
than they could find in the streets of 
London. Those that have lived (about 
three thousand) have borne starvation 
the longest; they have simply lived on 
water, or satisfied their craving for 
food with leaves of trees in which 
there is absolutely no nourishment. 
There is no water but what is in the 
river; all the tanks and dams are dry. 
A little while ago there was a bellow- 
ing of cattle up and down the river, 
the bellowing of the many bogged 
and dying; in one water-hole there 
are three thousand dead, packed tight- 
ly together on the top of one another. 

The blackfellows have a tale hand- 
ed down from their forefathers of the 
time when the river was dry but for 
one big water-hole, to which were gath- 
ered all the natives in the district— 
to the number of many thousands, for 
it was once heavily populated—and 
there they lived or starved on fish. 
We are wondering if the like will occur 
again; but stocking the country has 
made water run off more easily; the 
surface has hardened and the stock- 
pads form good _ surface drains, 
and now a much lighter fall of rain 
will cause the river to rise. 

There is nothing to be done now to 
help the cattle to live; we can only 
watch them die. When the backwa- 
ters were drying up we had a hard 
time shifting the beasts on to the 
frontage. They could only travel at 
night, the heat during the day being 
too great and the cattle too weak. One 
day we were shifting a large mob 
from an outlying water-hole, a stock- 
man, six blackboys, and myself. 
Starting in the afternoon, we intended 
travelling till about midnight, when 
we should reach a cattle-yard, to camp 
there for an hour or so, and then on, 
hoping to reach the river before the 
heat of the day. Our spare horses, 
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and a donkey packed with two large 
leather water-bags, we drove among 
the cattle, carrying also on our sad- 
dies small canvas water-bags, holding 
two pints or so. Flog, flog, hour after 
hour, we thought ourselves lucky when 
we could get a miJe an hour out of 
the poor brutes. About ten my bag 
had long been empty, and I was ter- 
ribly thirsty; but rather than stop the 
cattle to catch the donkey I was hold- 
ing out as long as I could. Then the 
stockman came up; he could last no 
longer he said, so the cattle had to be 
stopped and the donkey caught; but 
though all the horses were there, there 
was no donkey,—the little brute had 
got into some bushes and strayed. 
Well, there was nothing to do but go. 
on, and make the best of it we could. 
We arrived at the yards in good time, 
and when the cattle were safe within 
the rails, so exhausted were we that 
we lay down on the sand, each man 
where he stood, and slept. For an 
hour and a half we lay there in mer- 
ciful oblivion, and then on again, one 
boy being sent to pick up the tracks of 
the donkey. Day-light came, and soon 
one boy disappeared; in a short time 
there were only the stockman and my- 
self left; and then he went. I rode to 
the top of a high sandhill and caught 
a glimpse of them on the plain below 
going as fast as their horses could lay 
legs to the ground towards the river. 
What on earth was I to do? If I let 
the cattle go they would nearly all 
perish, or give us very hard work to 
get them together again; and yet a 
man could not tamely die. My tongue 
was dry and seemed of enormous size; 
I had visions of all the most alluring 
drinks I knew. Though always a mod- 
erate drinker, I felt that, if I got in 
alive, I could never stop drinking 
while nature held out. However, I 
tried to endure it yet a little longer 
and flogged into the cattle once again. 
Stubborn brutes, they knew as well as 
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I did how helpless I was alone! I 
flogged one; he moved a few yards, 
stopped and looked at me flogging his 
neighbor,—and so on all round the 
mob. And then, just as I was giving the 
job up, I heard the hoof-strokes of the 
truant donkey. One mouthful,—inex- 
pressibly exquisite, though lukewarm 
and tasting of mud and dead cattle— 
chased away my drunken imaginings; 
in a little while the stockman and boys 
came galloping back with full water- 
bags, and eventually we reached our 
destination. 

We do not always have so rough a 
time as this, of course; but what with 
bad water, hard living, and hard 
working, it is rough enough at all 
times. We know what thirst is, and 
we can form a very accurate idea of 
the hardships suffered marching over 
the South African veldt under a sum- 
mer sun, and of what the men are like 
who have done so and are doing so 
now. 

It were well if these were the worst 
of men’s experiences in this country. 
Early in the summer one of the stock- 
men was riding to the head-station; 
about fifteen miles out he came across 
a man lying beneath a tree, his saddle 
and pack-horses tied up beside him. 
The stockman rode over to give the 
usual greeting, and found him so done 
in, as the phrase is, for water that he 
could scarcely speak. Fortunately 
there were five quarts or so of water 
in his bag, and the stranger was soon 
to all appearances as well as ever. He 
explained that he had been directed 
from a neighboring station by a road, 
marked plainly enough on the map— 
a broad line of scarlet ink signifying 
2 road a mile wide over which stock 
could travel—and plain enough to a 
good bushman, but in a time like that 
a most hazardous route for the ordi- 
nary traveller. The whole traffic along 
it during three years had been three 
mobs of cattle—no vehicles of any 
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kind. The waters were far apart, and 
if a man missed one, the chances were 
he would not reach the next. This man 
was actually within four miles of the 
river, down which the main road ran, 
and which he intended following 
south. So he was left with water and 
the direction of the river was shown 
him; he had also the broad cattle-pads 
to guide him. The stockman’s road 
lay north, eventually joining the river 
further on, and as it was late, and in- 
deed having not the slightest fear of 
a man failing to find the river from 
there, he came direct to the station. 
A fortnight later a party of us, who 
had gone out to muster cattle, found 
this man under the same tree, dead, 
he and his two horses. He had 
stripped himself of his clothing; his 
fingernails were torn in his efforts to 
tear up the roots of the tree, his mouth 
biting at the earth in the madness of 
the last agony. His horses had given 
him a short respite; their necks had 
been cut and the futile blood drained 
off. We buried the poor fellow as best 
we could, and then set off to trace his 
footsteps, to see how near he had come 
to water. He had come within two 
hundred yards of it, and then he had 
gradually veered round back to his 
starting-point. He actually must have 
seen the tops of the high river-timber, 
and if he had only laid his reins on his 
horse’s neck, he would have been 
taken to safety, for no bush animal 
could fail to smell the water at that 
distance or know it was there. But 
no, he must have lost his head,—the 
strongest do so under the fear of thirst 
--have deliberately pulled his horses 
round till his evil chance brought him 
to his former camping-place. 

If this were the only one, or even the 
only one of a summer! But the sub- 
ject is too ghastly to write about. 
Here we have three thousand square 
miles of country, half a dozen white 
men and twenty black. Now and then 
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in the course of our work we come 
across these poor fellows; this summer 
we have found two men dead and two 
men out of their wits with thirst. I 
wonder what the yearly tally for all 
the country is? They are mostly 
scamps who come here, who have 
made civilization too unpleasant for 
them, or have found the public-houses 
there too close together; some are 
maddened by the poison of a wayside 
tavern and wander off into the bush, 
—the publican has their cheques, so 
what does he care?—and in two hours 
or less the summer sun does its work. 
Some try to travel too longa stage and 
fail; some fall ill on the road; while in 
the early days many a good man, 
searching for grazing country and de- 
termined to be the first, risked too 
much and paid the penalty with his 
life—a lonely death and a hard one. 

Will it ever rain? We almost give 
up hope. Each recounts the droughts 
he has experienced or the droughts of 
which he has heard,—wonderful tales, 
half true, half romance—how once in 
the north they were thirty-three 
months without sufficient rain to lay 
the dust, and though it is only two 
years since we had rain to do much 
goou to the country, the thought of 
another year’s drought haunts me day 
and night. Paddy, the king of the 
blackfellows, makes frequent and un- 
successful attempts to “make rain” by 
the use of mysterious rites connected 
with hiding a stone in a water-hole, 
which, notwithstanding their frequent 
or, rather, usual failure, he has the 
utmost faith in. “Rain come up by’n 
by,” he assures me; “mine been 
mak’em.” One year he was most suc- 
cessful. It was very dry, a suffocating 
evening, when we were sitting outside 
the homestead. Paddy had come for 
some orders for the following day’s 
work, and we asked his opinion of the 
weather. “You think rain come up 
soon?” “Yes, mine think it,” was his 


invariable answer. And then one of 
us promised him a bullock if he would 
make rain before morning. He went 
away looking as if the bullock were 
his already. There was not a cloud in 
the sky, but as we went to bed we no- 
ticed a little black cloud on the hori- 
zon, and behold, we had two inches of 
rain before morning! Well, Paddy 
had his bullock, and they all ate till 
every scrap of offal was finished, and 
afterwards slept for a week. 

From droughts we change to floods, 
to break the monotony; we count up 
the years since the last great flood, 
twelve years now, and foretell the 
king of them all when this drought 
breaks. We delight in every detail, 
recalling the fun we had when horses 
were strong and colts fresh; how Jim 
the blackboy’s colt started bucking, 
when we had some cattle rounded up 
to muster the cows and calves for 
branding, and getting out of control, 
bucked blindly into the mob, cannoned 
off a bullock and went head over heels 
over a cow; how another boy, whose 
colt had blundered on to his nose and 
knees, made sure he was coming 
down, and took his feet out of the stir- 
rups to get clear of him, when the colt, 
by an extraordinary effort, got on to 
his legs again, set to work bucking 
worse than ever, tossing his rider like 
a shuttle-cock from head to tail and 
back again, till at last he flew over his 
horse’s head,—and landed on his feet, 
not a whit the worse! What laughter 
there is when we remember the look 
on his face as he clung to the last to 
his horse’s back, anticipating his fall. 
In our spare time we tried their paces 
on the race-course and taught them 
to jump, and had uproarious fun at the 
local races. They are worth recalling, 
those times of plenty, the floods out 
everywhere, a great portion of the run 
under water, the cattle standing knee 
deep eating the long luscious grasses. 
The hot summer sun shines down; one 
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can almost see the grass growing, so 
warm and moist it is. And soon the 
mosquitoes are up in myriads, they 
and the sand-flies and buzzing March 
flies. The sand-flies come out in the 
day time,—little things one can 
scarcely see, that burrow into the 
flesh and itch indescribably, so that 
no man can work on foot without a 
fire burning to keep them off; and 
those stinging, buzzing March flies,— 
should you, when driving cattle, tie a 
stone at the end of your stock-whip 
and crack it so that the stone whizzes 
over their backs, they lift their tails 
high as with one accord to swish away 
that pestilent insect. At nights the 
finest nets cannot keep out the mos- 
quitoes; and the insects torment not 
only us human beings, but the cattle 
and horses too. The sand-flies are the 
worst. The horses get together and 
walk round and round, ploughing up 
dense clouds of dust with their hoofs 
the whole day through, and if a fire 
of dung is lit in the yard, when the 
horses are brought in of a morning, 
they will stay there while the fire 
lasts, standing over it so that the heat 
scorches the hair off their legs and 
flanks. The flies too, are in clouds, 
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bred seemingly of sand and water, so 
that it is scarce safe to open one’s 
mouth. We grumble and growl of 
course, but what would not we give 
now to be devoured of insects! 

And away on the stony downs the 
strong-stalked Mitchell grass stands 
like wheat up to the horses’ knees, 
stretching for miles, green and densely 
waving. Soon it yellows and ripens, 
till looking across it on a misty dour 
day at the purple hills in the distance, 
we can recall parts of the homeland 
that some of us love so well. 

That is our springtime, when every- 
thing comes to life with a rush,—the 
wild flowers bloom, the trees put forth 
their leaves, the birds mate and fill 
the air with singing. Ducks, and 
many kinds of water-fowl with the 
queerest combinations of little bodies 
and long legs, and great cranes, and 
native companions are gathered in 
their thousands from the uttermost 
waters of the continent; and out away 
from the river and lagoons the jolly 
magpies whistle away, where before 
the rain there were none,—sweet 
sounds, sweet sights, sweet scents 
every where! 

G. Lumley. 
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It is twenty-three years ago that I 
made a discovery which threw a new 
light on the art and archzeology of 
Asia Minor and the relations of Syria 
to the world of the West. At Boghaz 
Keni and Eyuk in Cappadocia rock- 
sculptures and palace ruins had been 
found in a peculiar style of art, which 
closely resembled thet of a figure of 
an armed warrior carved on the cliffs 
of the mountain pass of Karabel, a 
few miles eastward of Smyrna. This 


armed warrior had been known to 
Herodotus, who saw in the figure a 
monument of the Egyptian conqueror 
Sesostris. In this, however, the “father 
of history” was mistaken; there was 
nothing Egyptiam about it, and it 
pointed to Cappadocian conquest 
rather than to invasion from the 
shores of Egypt. 

Far away from the neighborhood of 
Smyrna, at Ivriz, in the mountain 
range which forms the northern bor- 
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der of Cilicia another rock-sculpture 
had come to light. Here a priest is 
represented adoring the Cilician Her- 
akles, who holds in his hands a clus- 
ter of grapes and a sheaf of corn. The 
images of the priest and god are ac- 
companied by hieroglyphs, the first of 
the kind that had been seen by Euro- 
pean scholars. 

Similar hieroglyphics, however, 
eventually turned up, not in Asia 
Minor but at Hamah, the ancient 
Hamath, in Syria. They were en- 
graved in relief on blocks of basalt, 
and were first noticed by the great 
traveller Burckhardt. But it was not 
until 1872 that they became known in 
Europe, when the late Dr. William 
Wright took casts of them which he 
sent to England. It was soon recog- 
nized that the “Hamathite” characters 
and the hieroglyphs of Ivriz must be- 
long to the same system of writing. 

In 1879, on the eve of an exploratory 
journey in western Asia Minor, the 
identity of the art of Ivriz with that 
of Boghaz Keni and Karabel suddenly 
flashed upon me. It followed that the 
“Hamathite” characters were Asiunic 
rather than Syrian, and that we might 
expect to find them on the Asianic 
monuments. As a matter of fact, the 
photographs of Perrot showed that an 
inscription in the same characters was 
cut on the rocks of Boghaz Keni, and 
hieroglyphs, supposed to be Egyptian, 
were said to be associated with the 
monument of Karabel. I prophesied 
in the Academy that these latter would 
prove to be Asianic and not Egyptian, 
and staked the correctness of the dis- 
covery I had just made upon their be- 
ing so. A few weeks later, with an 
escort of soldiers, I visited that haunt 
of brigands, Karabel, and there took 
squeezes of the hieroglyphs in ques- 
tion. They turned out to be, as I had 
prophesied, identical with the hiero- 
glyphs of Ivriz, of Boghaz Keni, and 
of Hamath. 


Meanwhile the site of the old Hittite 
capital, Carchemish, had been found 
by Skene and George Smith in the 
mounds of JerablQs on the Euphrates. 
Excavations undertaken on the spot 
by the British Museum, about the 
time that my visit to Karabel took 
place, resulted in the discovery of 
more monuments in the same peculiar 
style of art as that of Asia Minor, and 
of the same peculiar system of writ- 
ing. Art and writing alike thus be- 
longed to the Hittites, and the fact 
that the human heads depicted among 
the hieroglyphs are identical in head- 
dress and features with the heads of 
the sculptured figures made it clear 
that the system of writing must be of 
Hittite origin. Other facts soon came 
to support the conclusion; the boot, for 
example, with upturned point, which 
appears among the hieroglyphs, is 
found not only in the rock-sculptures 
of Asia Minor, but also distinguishes 
the Hittites of Syria portrayed on the 
Egyptian monuments. 

The Hittites are alluded to in two 
or three passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, but it is only since the decipher- 
ment of the Egyptian and cuneiform 
inscriptions that we have learnt what 
an important part they once played in 
the history of the East. The Hittite 
monarch, whose southern capital was 
at Kadesh on the Orontes, contended 
on equal terms with Egypt in the 
plenitude of its power, and summoned 
to his standard not only. the Lycians 
of Asia Minor but Mysians and Dar- 
danians as well. The Egyptian inscrip- 
tions bear the same testimony as the 
sculptured warrior of Karabel to the 
extension of Hittite influence in the 
West. Northern Syria had _ been 
wrested by them from Egypt after the 
fall of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and 
when the Assyrians first became ac- 
quainted with it they were so far the 
dominant people in it as to cause even 
Palestine to be ever afterwards known 
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at Nineveh as “the land of the Hit- 
tites.” When the Hittite empire was 
broken up a fragment of it, under the 
name of “Hittite,” still continued to 
exist to the south of the Gulf of Anti- 
och, and the kings who engraved the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Armenia 
found Hittites in the neighborhood of 
Malatiyeh. 

Ever since my discovery of the ori- 
gin and connections of Asianic art I 
have kept the problem of the decipher- 
ment of the “Hittite” hieroglyphs con- 
tinually in view. I had tried, or be- 
lieved I had tried, every possible and 
impossible clue, only to find myself 
confronted by a blank wall. LBight 
months ago I still held that the prob- 
lem was insoluble without the help of 
a long bilingual inscription. How it 
has been solved without any such help 
I will now try to expiain. 

As far back as 1880 I brought to 
light a short bilingual text, in Hittite 
and cuneiform, engraved on a silver 
“boss,” and being a royal name, the 
Greek form of which is Tarkondémos. 
The text gave us the ideographs of 
“king” and “country,” as well as the 
phonetic value of me for another char- 
acter; but otherwise the reading of 
both the Hittite and the cuneiform 
texts was involved in difficulties, and, 
as far as I know, was necessarily mis- 
leading. What, therefore, we might 
have hoped to have been the Rosetta 
Stone of Hittite decipherment ended 
only in leading the decipherer astray. 

At the same time I pointed out an- 
other fact. The Hittite proper names 
preserved in the Egyptian and As- 
syrian inscriptions show that the usual 
termination of the nominative singular 
was 8, while an examination of the 
texts makes it clear that this termina- 
tion was represented by the picture of 
a yoke. It is also clear that the gram- 
matical forms of the language were 
expressed by suffixes, and that the sub- 
stantive and adjective agreed with one 
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another as in Latin or Greek. Another 
discovery of mine was the ideograph 
or “determinative” of divinity, which 
is prefixed to the name of a deity, and 
seems to present a sacred stone 
wrapped in cloths. German scholars 
next drew attention to the use of an- 
other sign as a word-divider, words 
being divded by it one from the other; 
while it had been recognized from the 
outset that the inscriptions are writ- 
ten in boustrophedon fashion, and must 
be read from the direction towards 
which the hieroglyphs look. 

With these preliminary data the de- 
cipherers set to work. System after 
system of interpretation has been pro- 
posed, each put forward with an equal 
amount of confidence, but satisfying 
none but its author. Before a system 
can be accepted it must fulfil three 
conditions. The phonetic values as- 
signed to the characters must be such 
as to enable us to read, without fore- 
ing, the geographical names .of the lo- 
ealities in which the several inscrip- 
tions are found—the name of Carche- 
mish at Carchemish, of Hamath at 
Hamath, of Tyana at Tyana; the suf- 
fixes must reveal a consistent and co- 
herent grammar to which parallels 
can be found elsewhere; and the in- 
scriptions must yield a rational sense. 
Only when these conditions are ful- 
filled can the problem of decipherment 
be considered to have been solved. 

What has principally stood in the 
way of the solution has been, not only 
the scantiness and imperfection of the 
texts we possess, but, still more, the 
inaccuracy and untrustworthiness of 
our copies of them. It is only recently 
that squeezes, casts, and photographs 
have at last given us accurate repro- 
ductions of such of the inscriptions as 
are not in the museums of London and 
Berlin. And one of the first results of 
a study of these was to show me that 
the ideograph of “country” or “dis- 
trict” had been confounded with that 
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for “king,” though the bilingual “boss” 
of Tarkondémos had long ago given us 
their distinguishing forms. The error 
had been committed by myself in the 
early days of Hittite research, and I 
have been followed in it by subsequent 
decipherers. But the error was vital. It 
prevented us from detecting those 
geographical names, through which 
alone, without the help of a bilingual, 
the decipherment of the texts was pos- 
sible. As soon as I found that the na- 
tive scribes have always carefully dis- 
tinguished the two ideographs from 
one another, all the conditions were 
changed: I now knew in what group 
of characters I had to look for the geo- 
graphical names, 

Recent additions, moreover, to the 
number of texts knowr to us have 
also assisted the decipherer in another 
way. The same suffix is represented 
in them by more than one character; 
thus, in the case of the nominative 
singular, the goat’s head (which must 
therefore have the value of s) inter- 
changes with the yoke. Thanks, too, 
to the fact that the hieroglyph of a 
man’s head, surmounted by the 
priestly tiara, is attached to the figure 
of the high-priest at Fraklin in Cap- 
padocia, I was able to read the group 
of phonetic characters accompanying 
the ideograph in the inscriptions of 
Carchemish, the native form of the 
Cappadocian word for “high-priest,” 
having fortunately been given by the 
Greek writers Strabo and Hesychius. 
From this it resulted that the rabbit’s 
head denoted the syllable ka. 

Now in the inscriptions of Carche- 
mish, and in them only, we find a geo- 
graphical name, or territorial title, to 
which alone the determinative of “dis- 
trict” is attached. It consists of four 


characters, the last three of which are 
the rabbit’s head, the character which 
the bilingual “boss” had long ago told 
us has the value of me, the head of a 
goat, while the first character is one 
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which is not met with elsewhere and 
may therefore be assumed to express, 
not a simple, but a closed syllable. As 
the last three characters read ka-me- 
(is it is obvious that the first must be 
Kar. We thus get the name of 
Carchemish just where we should ex- 
pect to find it. Besides the uninflected 
Karkames, an adjectival form of the 
name also occurs, which enables us to 
fix the values of some more charac- 
ters. 
* There are two characters which 
from the frequency of their occurrence 
and the fact that they can be inserted 
or omitted at will after other charac- 
ters, have long since been recognized 
to be vowels. For reasons, which it 
is needless to detail here, I have suc- 
ceeded in fixing the value of one of 
them as a and of the other as i. The 
values of a few other characters have 
been obtained through their employ- 
ment as suffixes. One or two Hittite 
suffixes have been made known to us 
through the proper names contained 
in the Egyptian and cuneiform inscrip- 
tions; thus, Khatti-na-s is “Hittite,” 
Samal-i-u-s is “Samailian.” The Hit- 
tite inscription on a bowl found in 
Babylon, again, has furnished us with 
the suffixes of the accusative singular, 
the first person of the verb and prob- 
ably of the dative case. It begins with 
an ideograph, which Dr. Leopold Mes- 
serschmidt, has shown from a compari- 
son of texts is the demonstrative 
“this”; then comes the picture of a 
bowl with a common suffix, denoted 
by the hieroglyph of a sleeve; then the 
name of a deity with its suffix; and 
finally the mason’s trowel, which other 
texts show must have the signification 
of “mating” and to which a suffix is 
attached. The whole phrase must 
have some such meaning as “This 
bowl I have made for the god X,” and 
the sleeve will denote the suffix of the 
accusative. 

The decipherment of the suffixes has 

















disclosed an interesting fact. They 
agree in form and use with those of a 
language first made known to us by 
the famous cuneiform tablets of Tel 
el-Amarna. Among these tablets are 
two in an unknown language, one of 
which is addressed to, or by, a cer- 
tain Tarkhundarans, king of Arzawa. 
The name of the king is Hittite, and 
so raises a presumption that the lan- 
guage of the letters is Hittite also. 
The presumption has been confirmed 
by the excavations of M. Chantre, at 
Boghaz Keni. Here he has found 
other cuneiform tablets in a language 
closely allied to that of Arzawa. 
Thanks to the ideographs and stereo- 
typed formule that occur in the letters 
of Arzawa, the meaning of several 
words and grammatical forms in them 
can be made out: thus, the termina- 
tion of -s marks the nominative of the 
noun and -n the accusative. The re- 
markable agreement of the Hittite and 
Arzawan suffixes goes far to show 
that my reading of the Hittite charac- 
ters is correct. 

So, too, does the fact that the right 
geographical names occur in the in- 
scription in which we should expect to 
find them. A stela, for instance, has 
been discovered on the site of the an- 
cient Tyana which begins with the 
name of a priest-king. This is followed 
by his territorial title, to which the 
determinative of “district” is attached. 
The title, according to the values I 
have obtained for the characters, 
reads *-a-na-a-na-a-s. Nas is the suffix 
of a gentilic adjective with the nomi- 
native termination; the same suffix is 
found not only in the name Khatti- 
nas, which I have quoted above, but 
also in the Arzawa letters. Stripping 
the title, therefore, of its suffix, there 
remains *-a-na-a. What else can this 
be except Tu-a-na-a? 

What I have said will, I hope, ex- 
plain my method of decipherment. 
But it is usually only the proper names 
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and suffixes that are written phoneti- 
cally. The roots or stems of the nouns 
and verbs are more commonly ex- 
pressed by ideographs. The pictorial 
nature of Hittite writing, however, 
not unfrequently gives us a clue to 
the meaning of the latter. And when 
once the texts are broken up into their 
constitutional parts so that we know 
where the name of an individual or of 
a country is found, and where we may 
look for the verb with its subject and 
object, the translation of the ideo- 
graphs is comparatively simple. 

But it must be understood that the 
decipherment of the inscriptions is 
still only in its initial stage. If it took 
half a century to complete the deci- 
pherment of the Persian cuneiform 
texts we must not expect to decipher 
the Hittite hieroglyphs in a day. All I 
can claim to have done is to have 
made a start and pointed out the road 
that others may follow. 

Meanwhile such Hittite inscriptions 
as we possess have yielded little that 
is interesting. The three shorter in- 
scriptions of Hamath record the res- 
toration of a temple. The most per- 
fect of the Carchemish texts is a long 
list of the titles of the priest-king. Two 
facts, however, have resulted from the 
decipherment which, to me at least, 
were unexpected and surprising. On 
the one hand the name of “Hittite” is 
confined to the inscriptions of Syria 
and the districts eastward of the 
passes of the Taurus; in the inscrip- 
tions of Cilicia and Cappadocia it does 
not occur. On the other hand, the lan- 
guage that has been revealed to us is, 
on the grammatical side, extraordinar- . 
ily like Greek. Thus the priest-king 
who is commemorated on the rocks of 
Bulyar Mader calls himself Sandanyas, 
“of the city of Sandes,” the Cilician 
Herakles. The same perplexing simi- 
larity recurs in the case of Lycian 
grammar: how it is to be explained I 
do not know. Apart from its gram- 
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matical forms I see nothing in Lycian 
that is Indo-European; and Hittite 
seems equally to be an Asianic tongue. 
Can it be that Greek is really a mixed 
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A Friend of Nelson. 





language, the product of early contact 
on the part of an Indo-European dia- 
lect with the native languages of the 
coast of Asia Minor? 

A. H, Sayce. 





A FRIEND OF NELSON. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Each morning since I had made of 
her my Mercury I walked to Marine 
Parade for a chat with Phoebe Hessel, 
sitting ever at the receipt of custom for 
her small wares. 

“He’s had your message, and he’ll 
see ‘tis done,’ she told me the morn- 
ing following its delivery; “and an- 
other he sent in return—that him that 
was your boatswain bides with them 
there in his company, and if your 
honor would speak to him—that is, to 
the skipper—your honor shall see him 
if you go to White Hawk Fair.” 

So this was news. The “arrant fail- 
ure,” mistrusting, no doubt, his recep- 
tion by me and all others set in author- 
ity over him, had thrown in his lot 
with the lawbreakers to their trade. I 
regretted it less for the arrant failure 
himself than for the sake of his un- 
fortunate wife, Mrs. Elphick, who had 
shown such affectionate anxiety for 
his welfare when I was at home at 
Buckhurst. 

White Hawk Fair was a business of 
much more repute in those days than 
it has become now, when it is merely 
a rendezvous for a few gipsy caravans 
and strolling shows. It was then a 
rowdy affair enough as prize-fighting, 
pecket-picking and cock-fighting could 
make it, but it was patronized by all 
the fashionables from Brighton, led by 
Royalty itself. It was held on the 
Sunday between the race days, on that 





cormer of the Race Down called White 
Hawk Down where a figure in like- 
ness of a hawk is cut out in the 
white chalk of the Downs to commemo- 
rate a legend that has nothing in the 
world to do with this history. There 
is still to be seen there a circular em- 
bankment that local wiseacres will tell 
you is the remains of a Roman fortifi- 
cation, but which the better informed 
attribute to the Britons or Celts, who 
more probably raised it as a defence 
against the Roman invaders. 

The road from Brighton to the Downs 
in the course of those race days was 
become a perfect Piccadilly with car- 
riages, chariots, coaches, phaetons, and 
all the available resources of Brighton 
at that- time, including Phoebe Hessel 
in a cart with her donkey, going to the 
races on the Friday and the Saturday, 
Monday and the Tuesday, and on the 
Sunday intervening to this White 
Hawk Fair of which I speak. I found 
my way thither after an early dinner, 
for it was then by no means so much 
the custom as it has lately become to 
take the heavy meal late in the day. 
The fair was at its busiest when I 
reached it, with shows, booths, charla- 
tans, wonders, two-headed calves, a 
bearded woman, and the rest of the 
outfit, and what, perhaps, caused the 
greatest stir and wonderment of all, a 
troupe of songsters and musicians, 
with banjo and bones, and faces 
blacked, singing the songs that the 
niggers sing so well, as those who have 

















been there tell us, in Virginia and the 
Carolinas:— 


*Way down upon de ole plantation, 
Far, far from home; 

*Way down upon de ole plantation, 
Far from de ole folks at home. 


Something like that, and always some- 
thing of the same savor, with a touch 
of pathos about it, the songs seemed 
to be, to the accompaniment of a rat- 
tle of the bones and a clash on the 
tambour and a tinkle of the banjo. 
They had a few hymns, too, that they 
sang; and these black-faced fellows, 
with gaudy striped shirts and panta- 
loons, were really the great show of the 
fair this year. It is a style of per- 
formance that I hear has become 
much better known since, but at that 
time I had never seen anything of the 
kind, neither, I think, had any of the 
company; and I have some idea that 
it was the first of its kind ever given 
in England. The leader of the singers 
was a big fellow with an immense 
round face and a splendid chest voice. 
When a song was done the tambourine 
fellow went round with his tambour 
and took the coins. They made quite 
a good business of it, as I guessed. 

I went up and down through the fair, 
but look as I might could find no sign 
of the Skipper of Darby’s Cave. Yet I 
deemed him a man of his word, and 
doubted not that I should see him be- 
fore the day was done. In course of 
the afternoon came His Royal High- 
ness with his special little corps of 
dames damnées, my Lord Barrymore and 
the rest of them. They were mightily 
taken with the melodies of the black 
fellows, who had attracted a great con- 
course by this time, the country folks 
verily believing, as certainly the chil- 
dren did, that these were true descend- 
ants of Ham, black by nature rather 
than by a burnt cork. The ladies that 
came with the Prince—Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, Miss Seymour, Lady Jersey, and 
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more—were mightily 
amused by the blacks, and among the 
pieces that the tambourine-player took 
back with him from his round were 


one or two 


several of gold. When the Royal 
party went away from their music a 
good number of the audience moved 
with them, His Royal Highness always 
attracting the greatest attention of the 
people, whatever he did in Brighton. 
I was standing idly wondering where 
next to go, when a voice said gently 
in my ear, “De friend ob Nelson!” I 
turned, to find, with much surprise, 
that the speaker was the immense 
leader of the negro troupe, who had 
left his choir of blackbirds for the 
mement. And before I recovered my 
surprise sufficiently to ask the fellow 
what he meant a light of comprehen- 
sion dawned in me as I gazed in his 
face and saw who it was under the 
burnt cork—him, and no other, of 
whom I was in search, the Skipper of 
Darby’s Cave. Had I been of quicker 
wit I might have guessed him before. 
Such a masquerading and play-acting 
was quite in accord with his charac- 
ter, as I learned by my previous knowl- 
edge of him when he had figured at our 
first meeting as the Parson of the 
Belle Tout Cave. : 

“Hush!” he said, before I could 
speak, seeing with his natural quick- 
ness that I had pierced his mask. “T 
knew no way of coming without a dis- 
guise, so I beat my musical fellows to 
quarters once or twice, practiced them 
up with some songs of the niggers that 
I had in an old book of Virginny, and, 
by King George’s Majesty, 1 think ’tis 
a better course to steer than the run- 
ning of a cargo, for ’tis a deal less 
trouble and not a deal more risk.” 

“Risk ?—what risk?” I said. 

“Risk of broken neck—that’s what I 
always risk in coming ashore. But I’ve 
a few mates here to help me out,” he 
said, nodding to his musicians, “if 
trouble should come—that is, so long 
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as they keep sober. And, by the token, 
what shall be done with the wretch 
Elphick? I keep him—he’s a good sea- 
man—so long as he cares to keep with 
us; but if you want him, why, he’s no 
great use, and he can just go with a 
flea in his ear. It’s as you please to 
say.” 

“Better send the fellow home,” I said, 
“I’ve little use for him, but it seems 
his wife has some. She was fretting 
for him more than you’d think possible 
when I was at home.” 

“Then send him I will,” said he, “‘and 
you can deal as you please with him 
once you get him there; and as for your 
other message, about the Frenchman, 
that’s been done too. And that’s a 
quaint fellow, our Frenchman. Have 
you found out who he is at all, or 
what’s his business? He’s a merry fel- 
low.” 

“A merry fellow, is he? No, I have 
discovered little about him.” 

“Ay, that he is. iI had to bestow 
him into safe keeping down the Kent- 
ish border way, and there he has kept 
the whole ship’s company on the grin 
all the while of his ’prisonment. And 
seemed to have money to spend in his 
pocket, too, and not to mind the 
spending of it.’ 

“Did he, indeed?” I said; “that is not 
like a French émigré.” 

“Mate,” he replied with emphasis, 
“you have said the word. It is the 
word I have said to myself this many 
a time. It’s not like a French. émigré. 
Besides, what would an _ émigré 
want robbing you of your despatches? 
What is this fellow? That is what I 
want to know.” 

“And it is what I want to know, too,” 
I said with some little bitterness. 

“Man,” said he then, “I had a mind 
to keep him quiet there, for all my 
promise to you; and more than half a 
mind to keep him close, and not let him 
go, till I could get a word again with 
you. And that I do believe I would 
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have done, only for this: that I have 
my doubts whether I could have kept 
him close much longer, for what with 
his merry ways and his open hand, 
that was nothing less than sheer brib- 
ery and corruption, there were one or 
two I would not have trusted long 
that they would not give him the 
chance to slip off. You see,” he added, 
in quaint apology that they would not 
obey his authority in lawlessness, 
“there’s a little of all sorts in our 
ship’s company, and not a few 
Frenchies among the rest that do not 
eare whether Orleanist, or Corsican, or 
any other devil, take the helm in 
France so long as their own pockets be 
lined. I hope we may never regret it 
that you did not let me have my way 
with the fellow when we came up with 
him on Wych Cross Hill.” 

I shook my head. “Fair fight’s all 
right,” I said, “but murder—no; and 
that would have been stark murder.” 

“Well, ’tis done now, for better, for 
worse, like a marriage vow. Your 
friend’s gone free, scot free, and, please 
the piper, we'll hear no more of him. 
I must get back to my piping black- 
birds. It’s a better trade than I 
thought it, this banjo-twanging,” and 
the jolly rascal rattled in his pocket 
a mighty mass of good coin that they 
had taken. 

“Well, cousin!” 

The words came to us from behind. 
We had talked in a little hollow of the 
dewns not fifty yards from the confines 
of the fair. Unnoticed by’ us as we 
talked a man had come upon us, his 
steps unheard on the springy turf. The 
smuggler at the words jumped so that 
I could swear, for all his hardihood, 
his face under the black cork went 
white. We turned. It was the Prince 
who stood there smiling, the rest of his 
party, at a little distance, watching. 

“Well, cousin!” he repeated, as the 
smuggler stood dumfounded. “I fear I 
startled you,” he continued, as the 
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other said not a word. “Your disguise 
is good, but you put no burut cork on 
your voice. We always said it was a 
voice to be remembered, long ago, and 
I have not forgotten its quality. A ring 
in it struck me when we were a score 
of yards away, and I bade the rest pass 
on while I came nearer to be sure my 
ears had not deceived me. Deuce take 
me!” and he laughed a merry laugh. “I 
am pleased to see you have taken to 
such an honest and artistic calling.” 

Then the other fellow, with his black 
face, laughed too; but it was rather a 
hollow-sounding and forced merriment, 
very unlike his usual ringing laugh off 
the chest. He murmured something un- 
intelligible about “Royal Highness— 
too good,” and with a sweep of his an- 
cient hat and an obeisance withdrew to 
his minstrelsy. 

“You have made friends in strange 
places, sir,” the Prince said, a trifle 
severely, a8 soon as the smuggler was 
out of hearing. 

“Ay, sir,’ I quoted, “misfortune 
makes us acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows.” 

“Misfortune,” he said—“yes. And 
yet,” with a laugh, “there were worse 
fortune than to fall in with—do you 
know who it is?” 

“No, I do not, sir,” I answered, “and 
should be mightily obliged if your 
Royal Highness could inform me.” 

“His Royal Highness could,” he an- 
swered, pleasantly but musingly. 
“Question is whether His Royal High- 
ness would. No, I will not,” he said at 
length, to my disappointment. “Since 
he himself did not choose to tell you, 
why should I tell tales? But I will 
tell you this much, by way of a 
Sphinx’s riddle (you may read it as you 
can): he is a fellow who, had our mar- 
riage laws been a trifle laxer, had not 
needed to call. me sir or highness; and 
a fellow that, had our criminal law or 
its officers been a trifle sharper, had 
been freed of his bar sinister by the 
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grace of the good dexter bar of the 
gallows-tree. An excellent fellow 
withal, and the very best of company; 
needs no more than a hempen collar 
round his neck to make him perfect; 
but deuce take me if I’m going to be 
the means of fitting it there, for the 
old days’ sake. His mother, they say, 
had the voice of an angel, and this 
fellow is her true son, whosever else. 
Hark to him!—he’d crack heaven’s 
roof.” 

As if in sheer bravado he was strum- 
ming his banjo like a man possessed, 
and roaring out the plain melody off 
his great chest in a thunder that 
crushed all the voice out of any others 
of his singing birds; so that, finding 
their little pipes of no avail, they 
ceased them and stood agape and agrin 
at him, with the song all to himself, 
giving it out to the farthest edges of 
the downs, away above all the other 
cries and noises of the fair. 

“Needs nought but a hempen collar 
round his neck to make him perfect,” 
said the Prince again with a laugh, as 
he went off to rejoin his party, leaving 
me in much amaze at his words, and 
yet with a feeling that I had been all 
along convinced that this fellow’s 
birthright, whatever it might be im law, 
in Nature was no common one. The 
man-leading qualities come not a little 
by inheritance, and whose heritage 
should be more complete than his who 
derives on the one side from a royal 
race, and on the other from one who 
has been used, Orpheus-like, to sway a 
multitude by the enchantment of song? 

Nevertheless, for all his bravado and 
his furious noise I observed that no 
sooner was this one song finished than 
my friend, iz company with his piping 
blackbirds, as he called them, lost no 
long time in getting under way, and a 
few minutes saw their whole company 
on the tramp over the downs towards 
Seaford, and, no doubt, to their cave 
in the Belle Tout rock. Their going 
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seemed to take much of the fun out of 
the fair, though there were lights on 
the downs and much noisy laughter 
ringing off them long after I had found 
my own way back to my small kennel 
in the Middle Street. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A pleasant enough place was Brigh- 
ton for a young fellow at that time, 
and a pleasant enough change after 
two or three years of cruising. 
A week or two would have passed 
quickly enough, I doubt not, even with- 
out the special attraction that the town 
held for me in the person of the Com- 
tesse d’Estourville, whose grace and 
beauty appealed to me infinitely more 
since I heard the pathetic story that 
the Vicomtesse d’Arcy had to tell. I 
was in a condition that I did not suf- 
fer from often—in a mood to analyze 
my feelings; and this mood was oc- 
casioned by the lady whom I had 
fished out of the sea; and she, too, was 
the object with which the feelings 1 
sought to analyze were engaged. I 
found myself going to the assemblies, 
the routs, the auctions at Raggett’s, 
the promenade on the Steyne, all with 
a view to seeing her, if I might have 
such fortune; and, for all that, I found 
myself suffer a kind of nervousness, a 
thrill that was not all pain certainly, 
and yet as certainly was not all pleas- 
ure, when I did see her. It is a sense 
of nervousness I have felt with no 
other woman. 

So I was well content to stay on in 
Brighton; yet, at the same time, did 
not forget that my purpose in coming 
thither was a distinct and particular 
one—to gain, if it were possible, the 
gracious aid of His Royal Highness, in 
pleading my cause with the Lords of 
the Admiralty, and winning me the 
epportunity of doing further service 
for His Majesty. My request was 
proffered, it was graciously acceded to; 
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the Prince had bound himself, so far 

as a Prince is to be bound, to give me 

what assistance lay in his power. It 
might seem that my purpose in coming 
to Brighton was accomplished, and that 

I might go home and await results. 

But, striving to look at the position 

without prejudice, which was not easy 

for me in the circumstances, it ap- 
peared to me that this would be no 
very wise course to take. I preferred 
to remain in Brighton, deciding that 
it were the better wisdom to keep my- 
self before His Royal Highness’s eye, 
as a means to remind him, without of- 
fence, of the promise he had given me, 
and remembering the ancient maxim, 

“Out of sight out of mind.” Never- 
theless, the days went on, and noth- 
ing visible was done, so that when the 

kind old Vicomtesse asked me, ten 
days or so after my interview with the 
Prince, “And how goes it with the 
ship ye came to seek?” I was forced 
to answer, with a little shame, that 
that good ship was as far to seek as 
ever. 

“And ye have put your trust in 
princes, after a’ the Psalmist warned 
ye against it?’ 

“And who else have I that I should 
put my trust in?’ I asked, a little bit- 
terly. 

“The Prince is the one to aid ye, that 
is true, an he would,” she admitted. 

“He said that he would,” I answered. 

“Ay, he said! And who is to keep 
him in mind of what he said? Have ye 
been at pains to jog his memory or 
find out what is being done?” 

“I asked of Major Blomfield,” I re- 
plied, “and he said, ‘Nothing.’ ” 

“Ay, ay, and he said, ‘Nothing’; and 
that’s just what he was likely to say, 
and just what was likely to be done— 
‘nothing.’ Now,” she said, turning full 
upon me and speaking pointedly, “do 
ye know what it means having a 
friend at Court?” 

“Do I know what it means?” I re- 
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plied. “Forgive me, madame, but I do 
not quite understand what you your- 
self mean.” 

“Eh, well, my meaning’s this—that 
ye have a very good friend at Court it 
only you would make some use of that 
same friend.” 

“I, madame, a friend at Court? 
indeed.” 

“And yes, indeed,” she insisted, “a 
very good friend at Court, one whom 
the Prince is always glad to see and 
listen to, one who could jog his mem- 
ory a score of times a day, on the 
Steyne, at the assembly, wherever—ah, 
I see you take me now—it is she.” The 
old lady was diabolically cunning. I 
felt that I had put out a tell-tale blush 
of delight at this hinting of a certain 
lady as my very good friend, for I 
knew that she referred to the Comtesse 
d’Estourville, who, to tell the truth, 
was somewhat more often in the 
Prince’s company and more sought by 
him than I altogether cared for. 

“She?’ I said, with embarrassment. 
“Oh, it is not possible. I could not 
presume, I should not dare, to ask her 
help.” 

“Ye would not presume, ye would not 
dare? Hoots, these be words to use. 
Do ye know what the Comtesse d’Es- 
tourville is? She’s a woman, and a 
young one.” 

Now I knew this. I could not dis- 
pute either one or the other part of the 
description, and yet it was by no 
means the light in which the Comtesse 
d’Estourville appeared before my eyes. 
The old lady laughed shrilly. 

“Now, ye need not be offended nor 
look so glum,” she said; “‘it’s truth that 
I’m telling ye. She’s a woman, and 
she’s young. Now, I'll give ye a piece 
of wisdom that ye might live a thou- 
sand years without ever picking up of 
your own wit, for what I see of ye— 
that if ye want to attract the interest 
and the favor of a woman, be she 
young or old (I’m very far from say- 
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ing, you'll please to understand, that I 
suppose yourself inclined to attract the 
Comtesse d’Estourville or any other 
woman in the world)—butif you should 
be so disposed as to attract one of 
them, there’s no more sure and certain 
way of doing it than by asking her to 
do some work for ye, to be a help to 
ye. Eh, do ye not see it, young man? 
It’s in the nature of things. God 
created woman as the helpmeet for the 
man—ye'll know your Bible, I’m hop- 
ing—and ye’ll never engage the favor 
of a woman, be she young or old, so 
closely as by asking her to help ye. 
Don’t ye see, my man, it’s just the 
finest flattery ye can pay us poor 
weakling creatures, just to beg us do 
ye a service? There’s half the Ten 
Commandments in it.” 

“I never heard a recipe more to my 
mind,” I said, laughing, “nor one that 
should be better to the mind of all 
mankind. So I will try it, according to 
your kind advice, even at the risk of 
offending the lady.” 

“Of offending?—pshaw! I’ll pay the 
costs of that offence,” the old lady 
said. So after that it was with the 
younger lady that my next business 
lay. 

She seemed to me little, if at all, less 
than a wizard, this old lady, with her 
natural Scottish shrewdness sharpened 
and spiced by the worldiness and 
brightness of France, and in this opin- 
ion I was more confirmed by the way 
in which the younger lady received 
what I had to say—a request that, I 
must admit, filed me with embarrass- 
ment in the making. For a light color 
came into her olive pale cheeks—the 
utmost she could do in way of a flush 
—and Iwas pretty sure (though I 
should never have had the hardihood 
to think it but for Madame d’Arcy’s 
words) that it was caused by a sense 
of pleasure that I should ask her to 
help me. Certainly it was not a flush 
of offence or anger, and I could inter- 
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pret it im no other way than as a pleas- 
urable and, from my point of view, 
very favorable expression. 

Of this I was sufficiently convinced, 
that if I could engage her good offices 
with the Prince I could not have a 
more able assistant. At this moment 
the Comtesse d’Estourville, perhaps 
next to His Royal Highness himself, 
attracted more attention than any 
other person in Brighton. Her rank, 
her beauty, and her sad story con- 
tributed, no doubt, in their degree, to 
engage the interest of all who saw her; 
but more than any or all of these there 
was, I think, that sense of pique that 
women as well as men experienced 
from her apparent indifference, her 
haughty reserve. Each was made im- 
palpably to be conscious that this beau- 
tiful young Frenchwoman, while she 
met them graciously enough, yet cared 
not over and above much for their so- 
ciety, and never permitted them to 
level that wall that stands between ac- 
quaintanceship and friendship. Ma- 
dame d’Arcy, who knew her best, was 
first to confess that she knew her but 
little, and it was her sharp but kindly 
tongue that christened Madame d’Es- 
tourville “the Fair Enigma,” by which 
pseudonym she was commonly known 
in the Brighton world of that day. 
Once such a name is given the social 
success of the bearer requires no fur- 
ther making; it is assured. Each, with 
the vanity common to our human na- 
ture, deems himself or herself the one 
privileged one who shall solve the rid- 
dle of the Sphinx, pierce the cloak of 
reserve, unveil the mysteries. But the 
key to that seeming strange and com- 
plex character was not yet discovered, 
and in the meantime His Royal High- 
ness joined with persons of less degree 
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in the eager search for it. The Com 
tesse d’Estourville was constantly in 
the Royal circle, at the special desire 
of the Prince; and by all his entourage 
—by Mrs. Fitzherbert, always charm- 
ing to rich and poor, to man and wom- 
an alike; by Miss Seymour, her proté- 
gée, by all the boisterous throng of the 
Prince’s boon companions—she was 
welcomed and received with the dis- 
tinguished consideration due to her 
gtace, birth, and pathetic history. “The 
Fair Enigma” was the chief “toast” 
of that day in Brighton, and with her 
constant opportunities of conversation 
with the Prince, and the obvious at- 
traction that her society had for him, 
it is possible that not even Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert herself would have been a bet- 
ter advocate of my cause. In a fewdays 
she was able to assure me of a distinct 
step in the right direction. A letter to 
the Lords of the Admiralty had ac- 
tually been written by Major Blom- 
field, signed by the Prince, and for- 
warded to the Naval Lords. 

So far, so good; and so much being 
done, it did not appear that there was 
any further pretence of business to de- 
tain me in Brighton; and I believe I 
may fairly say that my sense of filial 
duty to my mother (whom I had seen 
so little for several years) was about to 
conquer my inclination to remain in 
the gay town—in fact I had gone out 
of my humble apartment in Middle 
Street with the design half formed in 
my mind to engage my place on the 
coach then and there—when a certain 
circumstance arrested my attention 
and decided me to remain a few days 
longer. The circumstance in question 
was an addition, which I had first no- 
ticed in the course of that brief walk, 
to the select circle about the Prince. 

Herace G. Hutchinson. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LOST ART. 


Ah! the art of conversation—has it fled 
With the dead? 
Is there no one to appreciate the mot 
Or to wait with eager eyes 


Hy For the wisdom of the wise? 
I am driven to surmise 
It is so. 
. For the people of the present never stop 


Talking shop; 
They have idiotic hobbies which they run, 
And they gabble o’er the port 
Of their everlasting sport— 
Monomaniacs, in short, 
Everyone. 


Hear the cyclists talking gradients and hills, 
Brakes and spills, 
Hear them adding on the mileage, till one feels, 
As one listens to the sound 
W th a misery profound, 
That one’s brain is whirling round 
Like their wheels. 


Then the chatter of the fishers—how it slips 
From their lips! 
Rod and tackle, flies and salmon—till you wish 
You could drown them in the sea 
Or consign them to the Dee, 
Where they really ought to be 
With their fish. 


Nor can golfers boast of any better wit— 
Not a bit! 
With their bunkers and their caddies and their greens, 
And approaches that have rolled, 
And the halves that they have holed— 
Little tales that should be told 
The Marines, 


Yes, the art of conversation must have fled 
With the dead; 
Not a single soul will listen when I start 
To converse upon a line 
Which is singularly fine 
And peculiarly mine— 
Ancient Art. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S “ HAMLET.” 


The interest of Hamlet is inexhaust- 
ible. Mankind will go on talking about 
the play, and I hope enjoying it, to the 
end of time. There are many aspects 
in which the subject has been treated, 
some more or less fallacious; but there 
is one that is not yet worn threadbare, 
the historical aspect. By this I do not 
mean any close connection with the 
facts of history, although it is cer- 
tainly remarkable that the series of 
great dramas, in which the tone of 
Shakespeare deepened—in which he 
revealed the inmost secrets of human 
personality, and measured all the pos- 
sibilities of good and evil, should have 
begun at the time when the great 
reign of Elizabeth became overclouded 
as it drew towards the melancholy 
close, and the poet’s friend, Southamp- 
ton, was involved in the conspiracy of 
Essex. I mean that the plays them- 
selves should be considered with ref- 
erence to their chronological sequence, 
and in the light of their antecedents, 
literary and dramatic. Just as Romeo 
and Juliet, that exquisite love-lyric, 
nearly coincided in time with Richard 
IT., in which the poet’s subtle original- 
ity and skill appeared for the first time 
in their own genuine colors, so the 
more serious tragedies that mark the 
maturity of his genius were contem- 
porary with the Roman plays. For 
whatever reason, the dramatist has 
passed from a lighter to a graver 
mood; his favorite now is not Prince 
Hal, but Hamlet. 

In this great period, there is an ad- 
vance, not only in depth of character- 
ization, but in constructive power. In 
this respect an instructive parallel 
may be drawn between Shakespeare’s 
tragedies and the great masterpieces 


1 Aristotle loves subtle distinctions: but some 
recent controversies might have been simplified, 


of antiquity. The differences only 
make the resemblance more sugges- 
tive, because it is so obviously uncon- 
scious and unintentional. The marvel 
of Shakespeare’s psychological insight, 
the breadth of his canvas, and the de- 
mand of an English audience for con- 
stant bustling action, or rather activ- 
ity, on the stage, have obscured the 
fineness of the proportions, and the 
inevitable onward movement of the 
action in the truer sense; whereas the 
perfection of form which is so appar- 
ent in Sophoclean tragedy, has blinded 
critics to the subtle delineation of 
character in which Sophocles is also 
a master, though within a narrower 
range. I have formerly tried to show 
that in every great tragedy the action 
may be traced through five stages, the 
start, the rise, the height, the change, 


the close. This principle is equally 
applicable to the Oedipus Tyrannus, 
and to Othello or Macbeth. There is 


another way in which the growth of 
serious dramain England and in Attica 
may be compared. Both rested on fa- 
miliar legends handed down by tradi- 
tion from an earlier and ruder time. 
There is a stage of all such legends in 
which they reflect the imagination of 
a coarse and semi-barbarous condition 
of society, and it is by the transforma- 
tion of the crude legend, in harmony 
with the more refined conceptions of 
his own age, into a thing of beauty, 
and of something higher than beauty, 
that the creative imagination of the 
tragic poet produces its effects. 

Hence, in studying any great trag- 
edy, three elements have to be con- 
sidered :— 

I. The data of the fable,’ as the poet 
found it, already famailiar to his audi- 


if he had distinguished more clearly than he has 
done between Fable, Action, Invention, Con- 












ence from previous treatment in 
poetry and drama: 

ll. The consciousness of his age; the 
mental atmosphere in the midst of 
which he worked, the time-spirit, al- 
ready in advance of earlier and ruder 
conceptions. Only when these have 
been appreciated can we realize 

Ill. The poet’s own contribution as 
he moulds the old material afresh, 
communicating his individual view of 
life to his audience and directing their 
minds towards the light which his 
own genius flashes forth. Take, for 
example, the story of Orestes, the 
“tale of Pelops’ line.” The old fable 
turned quite simply on the endless 
burden of revenge, the breach in the 
solidarity of the clan or family which 
was so hard to cure. The crimes of 
the house of Atreus, whether real or 
fictitious, had become ingrained on the 
popular imagination. The faithless 
wife had slain her lord, the all-victori- 
ous king. This horror was the repeti- 
tion of other dreadful deeds preceding 
it, and the prelude to others that were 
to follow. The early poet or chronicler 
gave shape to what had hitherto been 

vague oral tradition, infusing into it 
more or less of moral feeling, but with 
a love of the horrible for its own sake, 
which he shared with his audience, 
and a strain of bitterness turning on 
i \ the idea of fate and of divine malig- 
‘ nity, which may be described as early 
pessimism. In this rude form, the tale 
descends to a refined and cultured age, 
on which the light of newer and 
brighter ideals is beginning to shine, 
perhaps under the influence of some 
grand national triumph. The great 
poet of such an age transfigures the 

fable and transfuses it with far-reach- 
| ing significance. Standing on the sum- 
mit of progress, he looks ahead as far 
as human eye can see, and conveys to 
~ Fe others his own deep thoughts through 





| struction; which are often all loosely included 
| under the vague monosyllable ‘‘Plot.”"—L. C. 
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the medium of the story. His audi- 
ence, like children, desire to see and 
hear what is already familiar, but are 
glad to have it presented in a different 
dress. He meets their wishes and 
gives far more than they demand. 
Thus an Aeschylus in one way, a 
Sophocles in another, an Euripides in 
a third, presented to the Athenians 
the story which in outline was well- 
known to them from Homer and the 
lyric poets. But he presents it in such 
a way as to embody and typify his 
own conception of some comprehen- 
sive aspect of human life. And thus 
Shakespeare gave his countrymen a 
new version suited to their needs of 
the Wars of the Roses, of the great 
crises of Roman history, or of the leg- 
end of Hamlet or King Lear. The 
first impression of an inexperienced 
reader is apt to be, Is not this or that 
incident very unnatural? Were ever 
daughters so heartless as Regan and 
Goneril? Was ever any old man so 
infatuated as Lear? But this is to 
misplace the emphasis, and to take 
the unessential for the essential; or, 
in the language of Mr. Andrew Brad- 
ley, the Oxford Professor of Poetry, 
“to confuse the subject with the sub- 
stance” of the poem, the data of the 
fable which were indispensable with 
the poet’s handling of them. He finds 
his noblest opportunity in the contrast 
between the horrors of the legend and 
his own ideal, which guides him in 
moulding the crude matter into a po- 
etic form. , 
The Hamlet myth, if I may call it so, 
existed before Shakespeare’s time in 
at least three shapes: in the chronicle 
of Saxo Grammaticus, the historian of 
Juteland, written in thirteenth century 
Latin; in the French tale of Bellefor- 
est, founded on the Italian of Ban- 
dello, and afterwards translated into 
English (hence probably Nash’s allu- 
sion to Italian translations), and in an 
English tragedy, probably by Kyd, the 
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very popular author of the Spanish 
tragedy. This earlier play had been 
acted repeatedly during the ten years 
before Shakespeare’s Hamlet was writ- 
ten, and its popularity is shown by the 
frequent quotation of the phrase 
“Hamlet, revenge!” which seems to 
have been spoken by the ghost. It 
appears, therefore, that Kyd, in dram- 
atizing the tale of Belleforest, bor- 
rowed from “Seneca read by Candle- 
light,” as other dramatists had done, 
this piece of celestial machinery. 

There has also been lately discovered 
an Icelandic Saga with a peculiar ver- 
sion of the fable, but this was, of 
course, unknown to the Elizabethans, 
and only shows the widespread inter- 
est excited by this tale of, horror. 

Shakespeare probably drew his ma- 
terials from the earlier play, though 
he may have glanced also at Bellefor- 
est, as there are some turns of phrase 
in common. These, however, may have 
been anticipated by Kyd. The words 
“blood is a beggar,” which Nash 
quotes apparently from Kyd, seem to 
echo an expression which occurs in 
the tale. 

As the old play is lost, we must go 
back to Saxo and Belleforest for the 
data on which both plays were 
founded. 

Hamlet’s father had conquered Nor- 
way and England, and had married 
Geruth, a distant kinswoman. The 
King’s brother, envious of his tri- 
umph, had murdered him, and married 
his queen. Young Hamlet was deter- 
mined on revenge, and to cover his 
design, like Brutus under the Tarquin, 
or David at Gath, he pretended to be 
mad. But the King suspected him, 
and sought to entrap him in three 
ways :— 

1. Contriving a private interview be- 
tween him and his mother, while a 
subservient courtier was hidden be- 
hind the tapestry or under the straw. 
Hamlet perceived the trick, slew the 





courtier, and reproached his moth- 
er, 

2. His enemies set as a decoy a 
young maid who loved him, but he 
held to his purpose, so that this also 
was in vain. 

3. He was sent on a mission to Eng- 
land, then tributary to Denmark, with 
companions who bore secret orders for 
his death. He discovered the plot on 
shipboard, and substituted an order 
for his companions’ death, sealing it 
with a duplicate of the royal signet 
which he had with him. After adven- 
tures in England which do not concern 
us, he returns to Denmark, and with 
deep cunning overpowers the courti- 
ers, whom he has made drunken at a 
festival, after which he beheads the 
King. Then he harangues his country- 
men, and ascends the throne. 

There is a sequel to the story, which 
again concerns us not. 

It is probable that Kyd already in- 
troduced a scene with the ghost (as I 
have said), and also that his play 
ended with the deaths both of the 
King and Hamlet. The premature 
return from England, which is neces- 
sary to the plot, may also have been 
devised by Kyd; and the play within 
the play, a not infrequent incident of 
Elizabethan drama, may likewise have 
been anticipated. Moreover, as we 
shall see presently, there is reason to 
think that the earlier play, if Kyd 
were really the author of it, had been 
revised by another hand, as the Span- 
ish tragedy is said to have been by 
Ben Jonson in his youth. What, then, 
it may be asked, remained for Shake- 
speare to invent? The answer may 
be given in the blunt language of the 
late Professor Freeman: “Only every- 
thing.” If Kyd’s play survived, we 
should probably feel in comparing it 
with our Hamlet, as in comparing the 
drama of King Leir and his three 
daughters, which preceded Shake- 
speare’s Lear, that the genius of 



































Shakespeare shone forth more bril- 
liantly and appeared more marvellous 
than ever. 

How this has been effected is 
Shakespeare’s secret, but the heart of 
the mystery undoubtedly is to be 
sought in his conception of the char- 
acter of Hamlet. He has transmuted 
the cunning plotter of Saxo and Belle- 
forest into a Prince after his own 
heart, accomplished in all the culture 
of the Renaissance, not professing phi- 
losophy yet comprehending more of 
the wisdom of life than many philoso- 
phers, with all the wit of Montaigne 
and a moral nature infinitely deeper, 
ready to acknowledge that “there are 
more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 
He is a youth whose powers of action 
when called forth by clear occasion 
are far in advance of his years, but at 
the same time a youth of genius, who 
is ever reaching towards the ideal, and 
also gifted with a profoundly passion- 
ate nature which under happy aus- 
pices might have reformed the world, 
but when foiled and turned aside takes 
refuge in irony and outward cynicism. 
One of such a nature is placed in the 
rude environment which is presented 
in the old legend, “Benetted round 
with villanies,” defrauded of his 
proper right and of the scope belong- 
ing to it, and having his best feelings 
outraged by the conduct of those who 
should have been his nearest and dear- 
est friends. The Hamlet of Shake- 
speare planted in the Denmark of the 
story—there lies the gist of the drama. 
Goethe said that Shakespeare intended 
to depict a great deed laid upon a soul 
unequal to the performance of it—‘‘as 
it were, an oak planted in a china 
vase.” If we invert the image and 
say that Hamlet is the oak, springing 
from an acorn planted in a narrow 
earthenware pot, I think we shall be 
nearer to the truth. For Hamlet is no 
weakling. The pathos lies in the con- 
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trast between what he might have be- 
come and the ruin caused by circum* 
stances and the wickedness of others, 
working on his own refined and deep, 
but strongly impassioned, nature. 
There is also a much-quoted saying of 
Coleridge, to which it is necessary to 
refer, as it has had great influence, 
and represents a view which was at 
one time current, especially in Ger- 
many. “In Hamlet, Shakespeare seems 
to have wished to exemplify the moral 
necessity of a due balance between 
our attention to the objects of our 
senses and our meditation on the 
working of our minds—an equilibrium 
between thé real and the imaginary 
worlds.” Not to dwell upon the fal- 
lacy of supposing Shakespeare to start 
from a preconceived moral principle, it 
is true that Hamlet’s mind is much 
thrown back upon itself, and that his 
utterances are tinged with “the pale 
cast of thought.” They are at the same 
time full of the most pregnant wisdom 
and the most exquisite wit, to which 
Shakespeare’s reading of Montaigne 
may have contributed. But the pre- 
ponderance of thought over action is 
the result not of Hamlet’s nature only, 
but of his environment reacting on his 
nature. One of the greatest charms 
of the drama is supplied by those pas- 
sages in which we are allowed to per- 
ceive something of what Hamlet was 
before the blight of circumstances had 
fallen upon him. We see this in his 
manner to Horatio, his companion at 
Wittenberg, and to the players whose 
performances he had enjoyed in hap- 
pier days. But if Hamlet had been a 
mere dreamer or a student in whom 
contemplation overbalanced action, he 
could never have been such a favorite 
as he has been with every audience 
from the first. 

The applause of the “groundlings,” 
which infallibly accompanies every 
performance of the play, is not merely 
due to the “sallets in the lines,” but to 
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the fact that Hamlet is Hamlet. The 
judgment of the English thinker is too 
subjective and reminds us of what 
was said of Coleridge himself, that 
when a thing presented itself in the 
form of a duty it was enough to para- 
lyze his power of action. 

What underlies all else in the person 
of Hamlet is natural affection com- 
bined with a keen sense of honor. It 
is the outrage done upon these quali- 
ties “in the morn and liquid dew of 
youth” that makes the pathos of the 
main situation. That one of such a 
princely nature, of a heart so golden, 
of such deep tenderness, so accom- 
plished in all that might have adorned 
a throne, should find himself in such a 
world, his father murdered, his mother 
corrupted, his hopes for life destroyed, 
his love embittered, and nothing left 
to live for except the doubtful and des- 
perate purpose of a questionable re- 
venge, to be followed inevitably by his 
own destruction—that is the tragedy. 
The circumstances are such as to ren- 
der effective action impossible, and 
therefore to preclude all action on the 
part of one who “looks before and 
after” as Hamlet does, 

The loving reverence for his father’s 
memory is continually apparent; it 
breaks forth even through the cynical 
irony of his conversation with Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, and his cruel 
banter of Ophelia in the play scene. It 
is the one thing which holds him true 
to his ideal. His faith in womanhood 
is doubly shattered, his love is ruined, 
although deep within him it yet smoul- 
ders, ready when challenged to burst 
into flame; his friendships, al} but one, 
have proved hollow and treacherous. 
That he should retain his belief in the 
“Divinity that shapes our ends,” in the 
“special providence about the falling 
of a sparrow,” attests not only the 
depth of his nature, but the loftiness 
of that main motive that is so rich 
within his soul. The places where this 


motive of filial duty comes out most 
vividly are the scene at Court (Act I. 
Scene II.), the soliloquy after the de- 
parture of the ghost, and his apos- 
trophe to the apparition in the closet 
scene. 

That Hamlet is faultless, I am far 
from saying, or that his inherent quali- 
ties do not contribute to the catas- 
trophe. His own words on the plat- 
form before seeing the ghost are in- 
tended by the poet to apply to the 
speaker himself: “The overgrowth of 
some complexion, Oft breaking down 
the pales and forts of reason.” The 
noble passionateness, which is insepa- 
rable from every tragic personality, 
contains the germ of great failure, as 
well as great success: 


The dram of base 
Doth all the noble substance oft sub- 
due 
To his own scandal. 


I only maintain that the secret of 
Hamlet’s failure, so far as it can be 
traced to anything in himself, is to be 
sought not merely in his confession of 
“some craven scruple in thinking too 
precisely of the event,” but much 
more in that other confession (to his 
father’s spirit) that he has been 
“lapsed in time and passion.” 

The circumstances which most ef- 
fectually foil his purpose—the death 
of Polonius, hastening the voyage to 
England, thedeath of Ophelia, the quar- 
rel with Laertes, all rise immediately 
out of the profound passionateness of 
his nature, which has been rendered 
more impetuous through being re- 
pressed, There certainly is a tragic 
contrast between “haste me to know 
it” and -“I know not why this thing’s 
to do.” But it comes less from irreso- 
luteness of character than from the 
impossible nature of the situation. 
Where Hamlet sees his path clear be- 
fore him, he is resolute enough. “Ere 
he can make the prologue to his 
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brains, they have begun the play.” He 
then acts without hesitation and, with- 
out remorse. 

Hamlet’s madness is, of course, pre- 
tended, as in the old story; but first, 
he is a consummate actor, and his im- 
personation of madness is therefore 
extremely like reality, proving Shake- 
speare’s knowledge of mental pathol- 
ogy; secondly, it is a convenient screen 
for his ironical humor, and, thirdly, 
although he is throughout profoundly 
rational, yet his organism has been 
over-strained and shaken, and the con- 
sequence, in a nature so impassioned 
and so delicately hung, is a condition 
of unstable equilibrium. This accounts 
for the few occasions where he loses 
self-control to the ruin of his purpose, 
and for his harsh behavior and even 
brutality, especially towards Ophelia. 
Those who think this strange know 
little of the effect of outraged affec- 
tion in. an agonizing crisis upon a 
young and ardent soul. Nor ought 
Hamlet to be lowered in our opinion 
if some of his bitterness arises from 
the frustration of his rightful hope of 
succeeding by popular election to the 
Danish throne. He is one who might 
well— 


Have scattered blessings o’er a smil- 
ing land 

And read his history in a nation’s 
eyes. 


And the lot which forbids his doing 
so is due to his uncle’s crime and his 
mother’s guilt. This worldly disap- 
pointment' is only a part of his dis- 
tress, but it is a real part of it, else he 
would not be human, and Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet is human to the core. 

So much for the person of the pro- 
tagonist, which forms the centre of 
interest. To return now to the ques- 
tion of dramatic construction. On this 
some light is thrown by a singular 
fact. It is now generally agreed that 
what is known as the First Quarto, 


that of 1603, is a pirated edition, giv- 
ing, in a curtailed and mangled form, 
a version of Shakespeare’s play as it 
existed then. We cannot hope to arrive 
at any certainty as to the wording of 
this first draft, which is here so utterly 
corrupted, but there are some differ- 
ences between the first and second 
quartos, from which probable infer- 
ences may be drawn. The name of 
Corambis for Polonius, and of Mon- 
tano for Reynaldo, seem to have been 
adopted from the old play, and there 
are lines apparently not garbled, 
which are certainly not Shakespeare’s, 
and were probably likewise retained. 
For instance, Ophelia describes Ham- 
let’s farewell visit to her as follows:— 


Oh young Prince Hamlet, the only 
flower of Denmark, 

He is bereft of all the wealth he had: 

The jewel that adorned his feature 


most 

Is filched and stolen away. His wit’s 
bereft him. 

He found me walking in the gallery 
all alone; 

There comes he to me with a dis- 
tracted look, 

His garters lagging down, hig shoes 
untied, 

And fixed his eyes so steadfast on my 
face 

As if they had vowed this is their lat- 
est object. 

Small while he stood, but gripes me 
by the wrist, 

And then he holds my pulse till with 
a sigh 

He does unclasp his hold and parts 
away 


Silent as is the mid-time of the night; 

And as he went his eye was still on 
me; 

For thus his head over his shoulder 
looked, 

He seemed to find the way without his 
eyes, 

For out of doors he went without their 
help 

And so did leave me. 


There is nothing here of Shake- 
speare, except “he seemed to find the 
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way without his eyes.” Nor has the 
passage any resemblance to Kyd, who 
in versification was a disciple of Mar- 
lowe. It must be from some hand 
which had revised the play. The Span- 
ish tragedy is known to have been re- 
touched by the youthful Jonson, and 
possibly Jonson’s ’prentice hand may 
have been here. But there is another 
difference of a deeper kind which, if 
I am not mistaken, enables us to per- 
ceive the constructive art of the dram- 
atist actually at work. In the First 
Quarto the suggestion of Corambis (i.e. 
Polonius) that his daughter should be 
thrown in Hamlet’s way, while he and 
the King should watch their interview 
unseen, is immediately followed by 
Hamlet’s solitary entrance, the solilo- 
quy “To be or not to be,” and the 
painful interview with Ophelia. 

Then comes the scene with Polonius, 
the mystification of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, the arrival of the play- 
ers, and the soliloquy, “What’s Hecuba 
to him.” Then follows Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern’s report to the King, 
Hamlet’s advice to the players, his 
conversation with Horatio, and the 
play scene. 

In the Second Quarto, as in our 
copies, the talk with Polonius, the con- 
versation with Rosencrantz and Guild- 
enstern, and the entrance of the play- 
ers leading up to “What’s Hecuba to 
him,” also the report of the false 
friends to the King, comes before and 
not after the great soliloquy, and the 
agonizing scene with Ophelia. This 
last is followed almost immediately by 
the play-scene, only prefaced by Ham- 
let’s advice to the players, in his anx- 
iety that his own lines should be well 
spoken; and, while they are dressing 
for the performance, his confidential 
talk with Horatio at this the crisis of 
his fate. Of course, it is just possible 
that the different arrangement may 
have been due to some blunder of 
stage management, or to a mistake of 





the copyist. In that case, it would 
only prove the superiority of Shake- 
speare to his contemporaries. 

But neither of these suppositions is 
really probable. As there was no 
scenery, managers were not tempted, 
as they are nowadays, to dislocate the 
author’s arrangement of the scenes, 
and the pirate editor, though he might 
alter the wording from carelessness 
or a defective memory, could hardly 
blunder so ingeniously as to alter the 
main outline of the play. It follows, 
therefore, that the order we now have 
is Shakespeare’s improvement on his 
own first draft; and how great an im- 
provement! 

The play scene, with the closet scene 
which follows it, forms the acme or 
turning-point of the action, which, in 
the Shakespearian as in the Attic 


drama, alweys arrives at a consider- - 


able distance from the end—roughly 
speaking, at the conclusion of the third 
act. How much more significant is 
the calm utterance of deep melancholy, 
and the poignant enforced interview 
with his lost love, awakening an agony 
of wounded affection and suspicion, at 
the moment when the fateful issue 
was about to be determined, when the 
cardinal discovery was impending, and 
the need for crushing out “all pres- 
sures past,” was more than ever im- 
perative in its demand. That at this 
moment, when the great wave of emo- 
tion is at point to break, he should 
have so clear a proof of the frailty of 
the reed on which his heart once leant, 
is tragic indeed! and the brooding calm 
of meditation is “the torrent’s smooth- 
ness ere it rush below.” The “rogue 
and peasant slave” soliloquy, on the 
other hand, is in a mood of passion 
which suits the rising intensity of the 
action, rather than its height. It an- 
swers rather to the dagger soliloquy 
in Macbeth, or to the meeting with 
Regan and Goneril before Gloucester’s 
castle in King Lear, than to the appari- 






































tion of Banquo, or to the storm upon 
the heath, the hovel, and the remove 
to Dover. 

As the scenes are now arranged, the 
climax is impressive. In the order of 
the First Quarto, the construction is 
comparatively defective; and I have 
tried to show that, in this difference, 
we find the art of Shakespeare in 
course of development. In another 
point of great importance the present 
editions appear to be at fault, and this 
perhaps indicates that the central por- 
tion of the drama is too much drawn 
out. In the earliest editions, whether 
quartos or folios, there is no division 
into acts; and the partition between 
Acts III. and IV., due to Rowe or some 
early editor, appears to have been 
made more with regard to the length 
than to the substance. The natural 
division seems to be after the words 
in the fourth scene of Act III. “My 
thoughts be bloody or be nothing 
worth.” For a great pause in the ac- 
tion is interposed by Hamlet’s voyage 
to England, and the effect of this is 
obscured by the present arrangement. 
As the scenes are divided, the fact is 
not sufficiently impressed on the spec- 
tator’s mind, that from his exit after 
the line above quoted, Hamlet is ab- 
sent from the Court, and for most of 
the time from Denmark. The interval 
is occupied by Ophelia’s mad scenes, 
and the return of Laertes, of which 
Hamlet, in coming back, is wholly un- 
aware. He has been absorbed in other 
thoughts, such as the treachery of his 
professing friends whom he has “hoist 
with their own petard,” and the malig- 
nant plot against his own life, which 
he has discovered by chance. He is 
now clearly resolved to act as he shall 
find opportunity—all cause for further 
hesitation is removed. But for the 
moment his thoughts have been with- 
drawn from the immediate scene of 
his sorrow and the frustration of his 


schemes, and his mind has wandered 
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to a calm though sombre contempla- 
tion of human things. This aloofness, 
as I may call it, would be presented 
with even greater force than it is, if 
the acts were otherwise divided. In 
the wonderful graveyard scene, be- 
sides the vein of brooding speculation, 
Hamilet’s detachment from present 
things is shown by his reminiscence of 
Yorick, recalling former days in his 
father’s brilliant Court. From this 
reverie, for such it is, though carried 
on in conversation with Horatio, he is 
roused by hearing the name of Ophelia. 
His old love instantly bursts into 
flame and he asserts more right in her 
than 40,000 brothers. He knows not 
that Laertes’ mind has been poisoned 
against him, and he immediately re- 
pents of the towering passion which 
meanwhile has confirmed the evil pur- 
pose of Laertes and has sealed the 
doom of both men. 

In connection with this part of the 
play a question has been raised about 
the age of Hamlet. Yorick’s skull has 
been in the ground “three-and-twenty 
year.” Hamlet had ridden on his back, 
say as a boy of seven; that would 
make him thirty in the graveyard 
scene, The First Quarto says twelve 
years, taking off eleven, and making 
Hamlet’s age nineteen. Was this 
change also made by Shakespeare? To 
my mind both this and the other ques- 
tion about the time occupied by the 
action are rather futile. They occur 
to readers of the play, but not to the 
audience. And it was of the auditor 
or spectator that the poet thought. 
After all, a great tragic action has 
little to do with precise determinations 
of time. Young Hamlet, when the play 
begins, is in his first youth, just re- 
turned from the University; in the 
fifth act he is not so young. This is 
as it should be. The pathos of the 
earlier scenes turned greatly on the 
youth of one on whom such over- 
whelming responsibility had fallen. 
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But it is otherwise with the catas- 
trophe. There he is no longer in the 
“morn and early dew of youth.’ There 
is a similar alteration in Macbeth. 
When he first comes on, we see him 
in the prime of manhood, “Bellona’s 
bridegroom, lapp’d in proof”; but at 
Dunsinane his “way has fallen into 
the sear, the yellow leaf,” and he feels 
himself on the threshold of old age. 
It matters not that the plot only gives 
room for months, not years; it is 
enough that much has happened out- 
wardly, and still more within the spir- 
itual sphere. The spectator has not 
time to reckon days and weeks, as he 
is carried along from scene to scene. 

Another trivial question has been ex- 
citedly discussed. What does Gertrude 
mean in the last act by saying that 
her son is “fat and scant of breath’? 
Some say that Burbage, who first 
acted the part, was fat and pursy. I 
believe it simply means that the 
Prince is out of training, having “fore- 
gone all custom of exercise,” as he 
tells Guildenstern. 

There is certainly one point besides 
that of construction in which the art 
of Shakespeare approaches that of 
Sophocles, and that is the use of sec- 
ondary and subordinate persons. The 
tragic hero, whatever else, is always 
passionate. Else the spectator’s emo- 
tion would not be duly stirred. To 
bring out this fact the better by con- 
trast, the dramatist places beside his 
protagonist and in relation to him 
some cool and unimpassioned nature. 
As Creon is to Oedipus the King, as 
Theseus is to Oedipus at Colonus, as 
Ismene to Antigone, Odysseus to Ajax, 
so we have the still finer contrast of 
the steadfast Kent to the wayward 
Lear, and the princely heart of inno- 
cence in Banquo to the spell-bound 
and guilt-haunted Macbeth. In like 


manner, Horatio, “the man that is not 
passion’s slave,” is set over against 
Hamlet and in a close relation to him. 
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This is probably o1.e of the few ele- 
ments of the plot that is of Shake- 
speare’s own invention. To accentu- 
ate the fact that Hamlet is a child of 
the Renaissance, he is sent to school 
at Wittenberg, and one of his fellow 
collegians comes to visit him at Elsi- 
nore. The character of Horatio is care- 
fully indicated throughout. See, for 
example, his habit of understatement 
—“a piece of him,” “half a share,” “a 
mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye’; his 
modest adherence to fact under excit- 
ing circumstances, “It is a nipping and 
an eager air,” “while one with moder- 
ate haste might tell a hundred’; his 
scepticism about ghosts, only “in part” 
believing. This toning down of 
thought and speech, combined with the 
faithfulness of the true friend, makes 
him an effective contrast, and at the 
same time a fitting complement, to the 
person of Hamlet. 

Laertes is another person probably 
invented by Shakespeare, and in an- 
other way contrasted with the hero, 
while, unlike Horatio, he contributes 
something to the dénowement. Although 
short of princely, he is a gentleman 
as the times go—not a scholar or a 
student, but outwardly accomplished: 
what Matthew Arnold calls l'homme 
moyen sensuel. Unintentionally, though 
by his own act, Hamlet becomes the 
object of Laertes’ revenge. And La- 
ertes is worked upon by the King to 
take a mean advantage against the 
slayer of his father. His cause is like 
Hamlet’s, as the Prince acknowledges, 
but his manner of prosecuting it is 
different. He has the same fiery in- 
dignation in a lower form, but not the 
large discourse to apprehend the con- 
sequences of immediate action, or the 
sensitive conscience that asks for ade- 
quate evidence of guilt, before execu- 
tion; nor yet the scrupulous virtue that 
shrinks from violence where not 
clearly justified. Laertes is the foil to 
Hamlet, setting in a vivid light his soul 




















of honor, his far-reaching thoughtful- 
ness, his tenderness, his sublime spirit 
of equity. Hamlet is complex but 
noble, Laertes is simple but not free 
from baseness, 

In the treatment of the Queen there 
is a notable difference between the 
First Quarto and all subsequent edi- 
tions. In Quarto I., after the closet 
scene, she promises to aid her son in 
the assassination of her second hus- 
band, and the news of his sudden re- 
turn is brought to her, and not to Ho- 
ratio. One can see many reasons why 
this should have been changed. Frailty 
pure and simple is the characteristic 
of Gertrude. She is too weak to be 
entrusted with such a design, although 
Hamlet’s secret is safe enough with 
her for very shame. Another differ- 
ence is that in Quarto I. she disclaims 
all knowledge of the murder. In the 
closet scene, as we have it, her guilty 
silence is more effective than such a 
disclaimer. 

Claudius, the usurping king, is 
slightly drawn. He is commonplace 
and contemptible, both in his hypoc- 
risy and his remorse, 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, the 
hollow friends, are also slightly 
sketched. They are unpitied in their 
deaths, and Hamlet’s callousness on 
the subject is intelligible. A passion- 
ate mind under the pressure of one 
great grief is coldly indifferent to 
much that would otherwise affect it. 

Polonius is a trimmer and a time- 
server, but not so contemptible as he is 
sometimes represented. He is what 
the vicissitudes of the Danish Court 
have made him. In better times un- 
der the former king, his policy, though 
shallow enough, may have been useful 
to the State. And though he is now, 
body and soul, subservient to the 
Crown, he seems once to have had a 
_ shrewd outlook upon life, and even to 
have formed for himself a code of 
prudential morality which he _ be- 
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queaths to his son. “To thine own self 
be true,” ete. is the highest note, 
which both father and son fail to 
realize and practice. 

There are other figures which stand 
in the background and serve to link 
the action to the world at large—the 
Ambassadors, the Norwegian Captain, 
and Fortinbras, who again makes an 
effective contrast to Hamlet, not in 
character but in position. He is free 
from the entanglements which have 
ruined Hamlet’s career. His final en- 
trance rounds off the play, as is done 
in Shakespeare’s other tragedies, when 
the passions of the scene are exhaust- 
ed, and we are brought back into the 
light of common day. 

The admixture of a comic element in 
tragic drama belongs to the Eliza- 
bethan age. It is commonly said to 
relieve the serious business, but in 
Shakespeare it accentuates it. The 
peculiarity of Hamlet is that, unlike 
the fool in Lear, the porter in Macbeth, 
and Iago’s ghastly drinking-song in 
Othello, the gravedigger and Osric ap- 
pear in the fifth act. Hamlet’s irony 
is inseparable from the situation, and 
pervades the drama. But I believe 
also that the disappearance of the 
lighter elements towards the end in 
the other tragedies is characteristic of 
Shakespeare’s maturity. 

The supernatural in Shakespeare re- 
flects at once the superstition of the 
vulgar and the scepticism of the Re 
naissance, together with his own deep 
sense of the “burden and the mystery 
of all this unintelligible world.” The 
ghost in Hamlet is at once a person 
and not a person—“thou” and “it,” To 
Horatio it is an “illusion.” Hamlet 
himself doubts after a time whether 
it may not be a shape assumed by the 
Devil. Yet this takes nothing from 
the impressiveness of the scenes on 
the platform. 

The freedom of Hamlet’s confidence ~ 
with Horatio in what immediately fol- 
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lows is prevented by the presence of 
Bernardo and Marcellus. They treat 
him as a Prince, while he insists on 
treating them as friends. Even the 
person of Francesco, the honest sol- 
dier, adds a touch to the opening scene 
—“it is bitter cold, and I am sick at 
heart.” 

The tragedy of Hamlet recalls the 
words of Brutus in Julius Cesar, 
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which were written about the same 
time: 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream: 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in counsel, and the state of 
man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 


Lewis Campbell. 
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Tibbitts stood looking over the top 
of his gate. His eyes, wind-bleared 
and sun-blinded by the seasons of 
eighty long years, regarded the glory 
of the May sunset with the utter in- 
difference of one who has spent all his 
life surrounded by beauty and quite 
unaware of it. His gnarled hands, 
crippled by rheumatism, rested heavily 
on the top of his stout ash stick, and 
one ear inclined towards the open cot- 
tage door behind him. Beside him, in 
the border, the Sweet Nancies nodded 
their pretty heads behind a fairy 
fringe of London Pride; but his glance 
went over them to the “’taters” be- 
yond. Presently he spoke with exas- 
perated patience. 

“Be Oi to have anny tea, or be Oi 
not?” 

“I’m a-gittin’ th’ kattle to boil.” 

The voice, shrill but sweet, had a 
note of apprehension in it. Tibbitts 
turned and stalked up the little path. 
The cottage was spotless, his meal 
was ready, and Marj’y, her brown hair 
brushed as smooth as it would lie, her 
cheeks flushed a lovely carmine from 
her late occupation of pushing sticks 
under the refractory “kattle,” was as 
pretty a picture in her “laylock” print 
as ever one might wish to see, but Tib- 


bitts looked round with slow displeas- 
ure. . 
“Well, of arl th’ idle little passels'\—” 
after which it will be something of a 
surprise to be told that Marj’y was to 
Tibbitts as the very apple of his eye. 
Marjy’s rosy undermlip quivered in- 
dignantly a moment, and then set to a 
rigid silence. Her “grandf’er’s” tea 
was not ready, and it was her fault. 
Had she not lingered by the wall, 
where the linaria hung its quivering 
lavender veil and the velvet wallfiow- 
ers shook their spicy breath to the 
May wind, and risked the certainty of 
an unboiling “kattle” for the chance 
of a_ halting word and an eloquent 
look? And that “grandfa’er’s” tea 
should have been late to-day was just 
one of those untoward incidents of 
which, as Marj’y dimly perceived 
sometimes, her life held an undue 
share. Meanwhile grandf’er trans- 
ferred the amber liquid in his cup to 
his saucer (milk in the country is a 
luxury obtained with a difficulty in- 
conceivable to the dweller in towns), 
and worked his toothless jaws through 
a truly surprising pile of bread and 
butter. Marj’y seized a moment she. 
mistakenly regarded as propitious. 


1 Berkshire variant, probably of “baggage.’’ 

















“Tamfield fair’s a week Wednes- 
day.” 

“Oh,” said Tibbitts, with suspicious 
suavity, “be gwaine?” 

“No,” said Marj’y quickly, “I ha’e no 
gown.” At which Tibbitts sat straight 
up for the first time in ten years. 

“No gown! Why, Oi be durned, Oi 
be! No gown! An’ it be Kursmas at 
far’st ‘at Oi bowt you a beyewtey! 
Fowerteenpence a yard Oi paid for’t. 
As foine a gown as ivver Oi see.” 

“That!” said Marj’y, her, delicate 
nostril all a-quiver with scorn, the 
corners of her flower-like mouth curl- 
ing, “that! Why, ’tes a gray lensey- 
woolsey, fet fur frost and snow!” 

“An’ whatn’s wrong wi’ the gown 
you be wearin’? Es that fet fur frost 
an’ snow?” 

“Go to Tamfield in a laylock print?” 
asked Marj’y, aghast. 

“An’ why not? *Tes fettin’ fur a la- 
borer’s lass. An’ what be you wishful 
to go in?”—with that dangerous lapse 
into suavity that even yet Marj’y 
could not read aright. It deceived her 
now, as always. 

“Theer’s a blue muslin i’ Ward’s 
window,” she said, wistfulness and 
appeal softening the forget-me-not 
blue of her eyes. “’Tes on’y fi’pence 
the yard, and twelve yards—’tes but 
five shillun’, grandf’er.” And tragedy, 
indeed, lay behind the lack of that five 
shillings. 

But in Tibbitts the tragedy lay in 
being asked for it, 

“Five shillun’!” he echoed slowly, 
“an’ only five shillun’! Be you fair 
crazed, Marj’y Tibbitts? Whar be Oi 
to get five shillun’? Five shillun’! Do 
you know what it be to ’arn five shil- 
lun’? You ’at never ’arn’d two in your 
life?” 

He pushed away his chair and 
stumped out, the flush of indignation 
on his withered cheek, the light of 
wrath in his eye, the eye that, in spite 
of the hundred thousand wrinkles of 
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its setting, was still as blue as 
Marj’y’s own. 

Marj’y leant against the door-post, 
with wide eyes fixed upon the glory 
of a golden sunset, barred. in black by 
a line of elms, where the baby rooks 
rocked fearlessly in their airy cradles 
at the top and the starry clusters of 
the peeping oxlips gleamed amongst 
the grass at the bottom. Dimly she 
was aware that these things were 
beautiful, though no one had ever told 
her so. In some way that Marj'y 
could not understand they sharpened 
the faint remorse dawning in her 
heart. 

“I be half vexed I arsked,” she told 
herself softly. “But—’tesn’t as if he 
couldn’t. Ef I’d ’a’ thought he couldn’t, 
I’d never ha’ arsked!” And then the 
picture hope had painted for her 
earlier in the day rose before her eyes, 
a picture of herself in the blue muslin, 
with her “summer hat,” made new 
once more with the white ribbon her 
one hoarded sixpence would buy, and 
a net fichu, that had belonged in pre- 
historic times to her “gramma,” folded 
about her shoulders. Had not the Lady 
Ermyntrude from the castle worn a 
fichu just like it last Sunday in church, 
and “what be good enough fur she be 
good enough fur me!” Marj’y told her- 
self, profoundly ignorant that the fa- 
mniliar fichu, which only the Lady Er- 
myntrude’s example induced her to 
tolerate, represented the very latest 
Parisian mode. The vision was a bitter 
one, and Marj’y’s eyes suffused. 

“T’'ll nut go—with him—in a laylock 
print!” she resolved with bitter scorn. 
Yet to stay at home and let some other 
maiden, better provided with gowns, 
take her place, was the heart-wringing 
alternative. Marj’y’s eyes brimmed 
over. 

Meanwhile old Tibbitts stood in the 
lean-to outhouse at the back of the 
cottage, where the hens sleepily ruffled 
their feathers as they sat aroost in one 
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corner, and his old dog blinked up at 
him from his bed of sacking in the 
other. Rover was the only one in all 
the world who enjoyed Tibbitts’ confi- 
dence—Rover was dumb, The door 
was locked behind him, and he stood 
a long, long time before, with a sud- 
den effort, he plunged his knotted arm 
elbow-deep in the thatch. 

Slowly, with hands that shook, and 
eyes and ears all vigilance, he un- 
wrapped the treasure he brought 
forth. A piece of sacking, a thick wad 
of newspaper, a ro!l of flannel—and 
then a small wash-leather bag. Out 
of the bag, and very, very slowly, he 
took—five shillings. He laid them in 
a row on a dusty ledge against the 
wall, and a beam from the full May 
moon slid in over the top of the 
wooden door and silvered them again. 
Tibbitts turned his back on them as 
they lay glittering quietly in the dusk. 

“She be arl Oi hev,” he said. 

It was a poor excuse to offer to the 
raging disapproval of his own act 
that shook him in its grip, but it suf- 
ficed. Quickly, lest vacillation seize 
him, he rolled his treasure up again 
and thrust it deeper than ever into the 
thatch. Then he locked the door be- 
hind him, leaving Rover in charge, 
and set out to take his one recreation 
in eighty years, his evening stroll 
“down village,” the five shillings hid- 
den, in his gnarled hand. 

Half way down “th’ street” a comely 
dame, with a scarlet shawl about her 
shoulders and a spotless apron swath- 
ing other ample proportions, stood 
knitting by a gate. Behind her a row 
of polyanthus, such polyanthus as one 
only sees in cottage gardens, made a 
velvety line of rich color alongside the 
bricked pathway that led upwards to 
her open door. As she saw Tibbitts, 
his smock hanging loosely on his spare 
figure, coming with bent back and fail- 
ing knees down the cobbled paving, 
she smiled. 





“Evenin,’ Marster Tibbitts,” she said 
cordially, 

“Bvenin’, Mist’ess Wilsden,” an- 
swered Tibbitts, pulling up. ‘“Foine 
spring flowers, them be!” 

“Ay,” said Mist’ess Wilsden, . with 
the gratified glance of proprietorship 
over her shoulder. “Be you passin’ 
th’ ‘Fox,’ Marster Tibbitts?” 

“Nay,” said Tibbitts, a twinkle in 
the blueness of his eye, “Oi be taalkin’ 
ti you.” 

It was a joke, as jokes go in rural 
circles, but Mary was instantly aware 
of something behind it. She gave it 
the broad smile of recognition it mer- 
ited, and waited. She had: not to wait 
long. 

“Tamfield fair’s a week Wednes- 
day,” said Tibbitts slowly. 

“Ay,” assented his hearer. “Be 
gwaine?” 

“Nay! Oi be bidin’ whoam.” 

“Well, and best so, Marster Tib- 
bitts,” with a comfortable sigh. “You 
an’ me’s done wi’ fairin’ an’ such-like 
foolery, hevn’t us? But Marj’y’ll be 
gwaine?”’ 

“Nay. Marj’y’s bidin’ whoam, tu. 
Leastways she says she be!” 

“Eh? And how’s that? Marj’y meant 
to go, she telt me herself. She’s goin’ 
wi’——” here she checked herself, for 
Marj’y’s projected cavalier was the 
one cavalier in the village her “grand- 
f’er” was certain to forbid her. 

“Marj’y’s sot on a new gown,” said 
Tibbitts slowly, by no means failing 
to connect that same new gown with 
the name Mist’ess Wilsden had just so 
cleverly suppressed. “Five shillun’ she 
hed the faace to arsk for, not ten min- 
utes sin’.” 

“An’ you be unwilling to give it?’ 

“Well, five shillun’ be five shillun,’ 
Mary, an’ hard to come by,” a touch 
of deprecation in his voice. “But 
Marj’y’s done a deal fur you, one waay 
an’ another lately, an’ oi thought may- 
be,” a half shamed hope stirring in his 



































heart that Mary might fall in with the 
sound of the suggestion before he had 
time to explain himself further—that 
even yet he might carry back those 
shining shillings to their nest in the 
thatch, “Oi thought, maybe, you 
wouldn’t mind.” 

But that half-shamed hope died, 
scorched and shrivelled to nothing in 
the blaze of scorn and indignation that 
lit Mary’s full dark eye. 

“Well, Marster Tibbitts,” she said 
slowly, “that you be a hard man an’ 
a graspin’ I’ve heard, an’ so you be! 
But that you be a beggin’ man——” 

“Nay, Mary, don’t ’ee take it so,” 
said Tibbitts quickly, and then, over- 
whelmed at an accusation the most 
shameful that can be hurled at a self- 
respecting rustic, he opened a knotty 
shaking hand and showed the five 
shillings lying within. They spoke far 
more clearly than he could. 

“Well, I never did,” said Mary 
softly. 

“You see,” said Tibbitts, aware of 
her instant comprehension, “you be 
a warm woman, Mary Wilsden, the 
repitation won’t do you no harm.” 

“No, Jim Tibbitts, an’ it won’t do 
you no harm neither,” answered Mary 
with some tartness. “Gi’e it her your- 
self, man.” 

“Nay, Mary, Oi be ’gainst that, Oi 
be,” with a long slow shake of his 
gray head, “’twould larn her ti arsk. 
Young folks larn ti arsk so easy.” 

And to “larn” Marj’y not to ask that 
he might be spared the agony of re- 
fusal had been Tibbitts’s policy from 
the first, if anything so rudimentary 
as the rustic intelligence can be cred- 
ited with a policy. Only all the old 
man’s simple scheming had gone to 
hide the fact from Marj’y, which was 
a pity. 

Mist’ess Wilsden proved an able ac- 
complice. By her aid the dress was 
not only bought but made. This was 
not a matter of any great difficulty, 
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since the north country lass’s instruc- 
tions to her dressmaker, which for 
succinctness and clearness have sel- 
dom been equalled and never sur- 
passed—mak’ it walkin’ length and 
stridin’ width,’ wi’ a gurt broad hem 
an’ a flahnce on’’—would have accu- 
rately expressed Mar/j’y’s ideas. Only 
that Mist’ess Wilsden prevailed upon 
her to put three little frills and not one 
big one on the hem. And when it was 
finished and Marj’y stood arrayed in 
her summer hat, her net fichu and her 
blue muslin, one might have searched 
the broad midlands, mansion and mud- 
hut too, and not found Marj’y’s equal. 

“l’d let your grandf’er see,” sug- 
gested Mary not too hopefully. 

“Nay,” said Marj’y with a sudden 
resentful quiver of her rosy underlip, 
“it be nawthin’ to grandf’er. Grand- 
f'er cares nawthin’ ef Oi go fairin’ i’ 
rags.” 

“Don’t you be too hard on your 
grandf’er,” said Mist’ess Wilsden, 
with what Marj’y regarded as un- 
necessary sharpness, since the “hard- 
ness” was clearly all the other way. 

Fair was the day of Marj’y’s fairing, 
subtly mixed of triumph and joy the 
draught to which that day she set her 
rosy lips. Sweet is social success to 
the feminine soul, whether lady or 
laborer’s lass in outward presentment, 
dear the recognition of the fact that 
though her lines are cast by circum- 
stances in lowly places, circumstance 
is aware of her error and about to re- 
pair it. For Bob was Marj’y’s superior 
in social station, a master among men, 
a farmer and a farmer’s son, belonging 
to a class whose rigid exclusiveness 
your true rustic knows and the gener- 
ality of folks only faintly suspect. Of 
“book larnin’” Bob had just enough 
to enable him to put his name to a 
receipt and to keep his primitive ac- 
counts of sales of corn and cattle. But 
of learning better worth having Bob 
had his full share. Earth and heaven 
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lay around him in an open book, 
whose hieroglyphics none deciphered 
more surely than he. He had an eye 
for a horse that could not be equalled 
in all Berkshire, from which had al- 
ready accrued to the house of Brunsell 
no small advantage, and, its usual con- 
comitant, an eye for a pretty girl as 
well. That he had the sturdiness to 
set aside convention, the insight to 
realize Marj’y’s sweetness as well as 
her beauty, the courage to ignore her 
station, and the honesty to “mean 
well” by his little sweetheart, was a 
good thing for Marj’y. 

Rustic wooings are independent of 
words. Their open appearance at Tam- 
field together, Bob driving her out and 
home again in his gig, his eagerness 
to purchase for her all he could per- 
suade. her to admire, though Marj’y, 
in her shy delicacy, could only be pre- 
vailed upon to choose a necklace of 
blue beads to match her gown, were 
enough and more. Then came that 
exquisitely subtle taking for granted 
of all the preliminaries, of which only 
the rural wooer is truly master, the 
mingled over-indifferenceand unsteadi- 
ness of the prelude to some happy plan 
“When you and I be wed, Marj’y!” 
that changed the sighing of the soft 
summer wind toa roar in the little pink 
ears that heard it, and set the dim 
hedges dancing in wavy indistinct 
lines about her—and then her gran- 
f’er’s voice over the top of her own 
cottage gate; 

“Be that you, Marster Brunsell?” 

Bob gasped as if someone had 
dashed cold water in his face. For 
Tibbitts had deliberately and of mal- 
ice aforethought flung at him the dead- 
liest insult the rural vocabulary holds, 
since the title “Master,” as ail the 
rural world knows, is the mark of the 
servitor and the dependant, whilst 
“Mr.” is the undisputed right of his 
betters. By its use Tibbitts had 
“evened” his superior with himself, 
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even as his courtship of Marj’y was 
“evening” him. It says much for the 
strength of Bob’s affection that he 
neither lost his temper nor his hold 
of Marj’y’s hand. 

“Yas,” he said slowly. Bob could 
“talk Lunnon” with the best of them 
should occasion demand, but in mo- 
ments that did not matter the vernacu- 
lar came easiest. - 

“And be you a-walkin’ 
Marj’y ? 

Bob felt Marj’y shrink and tremble; 
rural methods are rarely impeded by 
considerations of delicacy. He drew 
her closer to his side. 

“Yas,” he replied deliberately “I be.” 

“Then,” said Tibbitts with acrid de- 
cision, “Oi be ’gainst it, so Oi be. Pay 
your debts loike honest marn. an’ then 
go coortin. That’s what Oi say, so Oi 
do.” ! 

“Oi paid up every shillun’ quarter- 
day,” said Bob, outraged astonishment 


out wi’ 


. blazing in his blue eyes, “so Oi did.” 


“Nay,” said Tibbitts with a grim 
chuckle, “fur you han’t paid Oi! "Leven 
pound seven your feyther owed me 
five year last har’st, fur rick-thatching’ 
an’ extrys gen’ally. There be no paper, 
*tes one honest marn wi’ another, ses 
Oi, so Oi did, but an honest ’ooman be 
harder ti foind.” 

Bob’s face changed. Whether his 
mother believed the old man’s claim he 
did not know. The fact remained that, 
since no claim in writing existed 
amongst her husband’s papers she 
steadily ignored it. 

“Marster Tibbitts,” he said slowly, 
“I acknowledge the debt. ’Tes a just 
one an’ it shall be paid.” 

“Ay,’ said old Tibbitts, “when you 
be master. Pay Oi and then come a’ter 
Marj’y, not afore. But so long as you 
darsn’t pay up loike honest marn you 
be man an’ not master, Marster Brun- 
sell.” 

Bob quivered all over. Behind that 
intolerable and repeated insult lay the 























sting of the recognition of its truth. 
And to pay eleven pounds seven with- 
out his grim little mother’s permission 
was as impossible as if the sun had 
been twenty times as great. He dare 
not trust himself to speak, but in spite 
of Marster Tibbitts’s prohibition, and 
under Marster Tibbitts’s very nose he 
drew Marj’y to him, bent his close- 
curled yellow head and kissed her. 

Marj’y preceded her grandf’er into 
the cottage in a whirlwind of mingled 
ecstasy and despair. The remembrance 
of Bob’s kiss thrilled her with blissful 
certainty one moment, the recollection 
of her grandf’er’s brutality shook the 
foundations of her faith to their centre 
the next. Could any love survive such 
handling? Would any lover risk a 
second reception like unto the first? 

“Oh,” said Marj’y in the depths of 
her smarting heart, “I'll get away, 
right away! ’Tes all I can du, now.” 

With trembling hands she lit the 
candle on the cottage table, it was 
hard that this royal day should have 
so bitter an ending. Its rays flickered 
over the little figure in its cloud of 
blue, and old Tibbitts’s eyes softened 
at the sight. 

“Oah,” he said slowly, “so you gat 
the gown a’ter all?’ 

“Yas,” and the sharpness of her pain 
and the depth of her resentment at 
its cause stinging her to rebellion, for 
the first time in all her seventeen 
years, she added, “an’ no thanks to 
you, grandf’er!” 

“He, he, he!” chuckled the old man 
much amused, “gowns be easy ti come 
by, seeams so, annyway! ’Tes well 
fur such as Oi. Oi’m thinkin’ you best 
git your next gown saame waay you 
gat this’n!”’ 

But this was adding insult to injury 
with a vengeance. Marj’y flashed 
round at him. 

“T’ll git my next gown myself!” she 
said. “I'll go ti sarvice, so I will. I’d 
’arn ten pound a year at sarvice, Mrs. 
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Joyce up at Oatlands sed so. An’ I'll 
go, I will.” 

“An’ what about Brunsell?” 

“I'll nivver see him no more!” with 


heart-wrung certainty. “He'll not 
come here, grandf’er, ti be taalked to 
—that waay!” And Marj’y watered 
the grave of her hopes with her tears. 
The old man’s face changed. He had 
meant to test the young man’s love, 
but not to destroy it. And then the 
threatened loss looming before him 
and big with catastrophe woke a cry 
in his own heart that demanded words. 

“An’ what'll Oi du ‘thout ‘ee, 
Marj’y?” 

Marj’y did not answer, for the mo- 
ment she did not care. The old man 
waited a little and then went slowly 
out into the dewy scented night. He 
unlocked the outhouse, silencing the 
disturbed ruffle of the sleeping hens 
with a sharp “hish now,” and ac- 
knowledging Rover’s thrusting nose 
with a pat. Then he stood a moment 
with a stricken look in his blue eyes it 
would have been well had Marj’y seen. 

“Oi’d no call ti goa too fur,” he said. 

Even when he passed her again as 
he went indoors Marj’y did not speak. 
The nightingales sang full-throated in 
the swampy patch of willows below 
the little cottage garden, where the 
spotted orchid raised its puce-colored 
spires in hundreds, and where lived 
“they dratted sparrers,” who flirted 
scornful tails at the old man’s elabo- 
rate arrangements of black cotton and 
triumphantly ate all his peas every 
spring. The moonlight powdered the 
garden path and turned the dewy 
meadow beyond to a sheet of silver, 
and Marj’y stood in the cottage door 
and nursed her anger and her grief, 
unseeing. 

But the heart that beat beneath the 
“bodice blue” was a tender one and 
compunction an early visitor. Per- 
haps, also, the unwonted stirring of 
the springs of her consciousness that 
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day, deepened her comprehension not 
only of the outer but also of the inner 
things of life. It struck her, as her 
grandf’er passed her, that he looked 
very feeble, very old, and perhaps 
some dim suspicion that he was less 
unfeeling than he seemed dawned up- 
on her mind too. 

“Poor grandf’er! I’ll not leave him, 
I'll never leave him, he knows Id 
never,” and the resolution, as Marj’y 
was comforted to remember after- 
wards, was tainted by no thought of 
Bob. “I'll tell him so—marnin’.” 

But for some of us our last morning 
has dawned upon our conscious eyes, 
and we have not known it. In the 
morning Tibbitts was alive, and that 
was all. 

“He is very old and he has had a 
hard life,” said the village doctor. “It 
might have come at any time. He 
won't live twenty-four hours.” 

A hard life! Yes. Up at three every 
morning and to bed at eight every 
night for sixty odd years of honest, 
faithful, uncomplaining service, ade- 
quately rewarded, to his thinking, by 
fifteen shillings a week and his cottage 
—and this was the end. 

The news brought Bob over from the 
solid reposeful-looking house of red 
brick that, behind a stone wall with 
picturesque tiled copitg and handsome 
iron gate, stood in the village street, 
aimost opposite. Perhaps he would 
have come in any case, but Marj’y was 
never sure. Together they waited for 
the end. It was a merciful death, pain- 
less and quick, sweeping away with a 
tender hand that pathetic dread of the 
independent poor lest they should live 
“to be a burden.” Together, Marj’y’s 
tearwet cheek like a rosebud heavy 
with dew against the sunbronze of 
Bob’s, they puzzled over the cryptic 
scroll sewn up in wash-leather, which 
a tearful “going through his pockets” 
revealed. 

“Outhouse. 


Twenty-seven bricks 


from north end, fifteen up. Second 
beam. For Marj’y.” 

Bob found it; an unfruitful treasure, 
barren of all save satisfaction, which 
is, perhaps, enough. Shillings, bear- 
ing William’s head and new, pounds 
piled up out of who knows what of 
painful saving, fifty and more, all told, 
and at the bottom a folded paper, be- 
ing a quittance in full of that rank- 
ling old debt of eleven pounds seven, 
“fur rick thatching an’ extrys gen’- 
ally.” 

Bob stare@ at it with wistful regret; 
stamp, signature, all were there, and 
at the back the legend in a shaky 
scrawl—‘Fur Marj’y’s sake.” The old 
man had done what he could. 

“I allus meant to pay it,” he said 
slowly, but Marj’y could say nothing 
for tears. 

It would be well if all testamentary 
bequests did as much as the testators 
hope for. In Tibbitts’s case they did 
more, for they even inclined Bob’s 
grim little mother to look with some- 
thing approaching resignation on his 
choice, since Marj’y with a dower of 
over sixty pounds was a very different 
person from Marj’y with no dower at 
all. That her grandf’er’s self-denial 
had done more for her than he could 
ever have hoped was dimly felt by 
Marj’y, and she tried to convey the 
fact and her gratitude to Mist’ess 
Wilsden. 

“°Tes well you see it at last,” said 
that comely dame, with a touch of 
sharpness, “fur you never did see your 
grandf’er as you should before! But 
there, I can’t blame you, childer never 
do. But he pinched hisself and stinted 
beer an’ bacca’ and screwed and toiled 
for -you, Marj’y, as nivver you'd ’a’ 
thowt. Why, that very gown you went 
to Tamfield Fair in he paid for. 
There’s no harm in tellin’ now. I 
didn’t want to cheat you over it an’ 
take thanks I’d no right to, but he med 
me.” 
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“But why didn’t he tell me?’ in- the puzzle as Marj’y was herself, “it 








quired Marj’y, with trembling lips. 


“Nay,” said Mary, as helpless before 


Temple Bar. 


wer’ just Tibbitts’s way.” 
Stella M. Diiring. 
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Keep a fairy or two for your children. 
—Ruskin. 
A deeper import 
Lurks in the legend told my youthful 
years 
Than lie upon the truth, we live to 
learn.—Coleridge. 


The old Florentines of the Middle 
Ages had a noble conception of the 
uses of literature in the training of 
painters as well as children. “And to 
the old painter,” writes Ruskin, “with 
his wild, weird, mysterious Btruscan 
instincts and ancestors, literature 
meant the Bible, legend, poetry, myth 
—it meant essentially imaginative lit- 
erature—fairy tales an it please you.” 
Literature to Plato meant pretty much 
the same thing; for he, too, would 
teach children by fables, which he 
says are “fictions, though there are in 
them some elements of truth.” And 
by fairy tales Plate would open up 
the child’s mind, for these half reveal 
and half conceal the truth, for the 
little child is as yet too tender to look 
upon Truth unveiled. 

Classic fairy tales, myths, legends, 
and sagas, born in the childhood of 
the world, are the true food for little 
children; because the little child is 
psychically near to the childlike races 
of the early world, and the same 
things which appealed to the credu- 
lous barbarian appeal to him. The 
Puritan divines, Rousseau, as well as 
some modern writers on Education, 
would forbid the fairy tale in the 
schoolroom. “As for romances and 
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idle tales,” writes Richard Baxter, “I 
have already shown in my book of 
Self-Denial how pernicious they are, 
especially to youth.” “When thou 
canst read,” counsels Thomas White, 
“read no ballads and foolish books, 
but the Bible, and the Plaine Man’s 
Pathway to Heaven.” Rugged enough 
was this pathway, as spelled out by 
the little Puritan child; but, happily 
for him, no one denied him his David 
and Goliath, his Daniel and the den of 
lions, his Joseph and his brethren; for 
the Bible always remained to him. 
Rousseau sternly forbade fairy 
tales. The child was to learn only 
from real things within his experience, 
and his emotional nature was to be 
left severely alone. He dared to pre- 
sent the naked truth to the little child, 
which Plato would spare him. “Men 
may learn from fables,” he writes, 
“but children must be told the bare 
truth; if it be veiled they do not 
trouble to lift the veil.” So in his pas- 
sion for realities, Rousseau would clip 
the wings of the child’s imagination, 
and thus maim him for life; for the 
folk-lore and fairy tales not read in 
childhood miss their effect for ever. 
Rousseau set many brains and pens 
at work on educational theories. There 
was Madame de Genlis, with her Adéle 
et Théodore, her amazing vanity, and 
ler many followers; and in England 
he ushered in the didactic literature 
of the Aiken, Day and Edgeworth 
type, and instructive stories for chil- 
dren with a moral lurking behind 
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every incident became the order of 
the day. And trivial enough were the 
incidents as well as the morals 
pointed for the long-suffering and 
well-brought-up little children who 
read them. Retribution is swift in 
these stories, as well as severe. The 
thoughtless boy forgets to tie his shoe, 
and he instantly falls down stairs and 
breaks his leg, while his father stands 
moralizing over him on the sin of care- 
lessness instead of fetching a doctor. 
Bad boys are all hanged on gibbets, 
and the good ones become smug Lord 
Mayors and ride in giit coaches; and 
all the parents lack humor, humanity, 
and a sense of proportion. Truly the 
theory of the discipline of conse- 
quences ran smoothly in these stories, 
where the wicked ceased to flourish as 
a green bay tree. 

The merit of this didactic literature 
differed considerably. Miss Hdge- 
worth’s and Mrs. Barbauld’s work 
commands our respect. There is often 
a dignified simplicity and stately seri- 
ousness about it which we must ad- 
mire. But we cannot love the stories 
of these ladies, any more than we can 
love the prim little Harrys and Lucys 
in them, with their proper behavior 
and correct sentiments. “Belief in the 
efficacy of preaching is the bane of 
educational systems,” as Moreley says; 
and this truly was an era of preaching 
without end. Along with this eternal 
preaching came shoals of intolerably 
dull little books on general informa- 
tion. All things under heaven were 
taught to little children in improving 
dialogues with priggish parents or 
omniscient maiden aunts. The fairy 
world of childhood was very far away 
from the pedantic little people in 
Sandford and Merton and Scientific 
Dialogues, and Charles Lamb mourns 
over it. In a letter to Coleridge he 


writes, “Knowledge must now come 
to the child in the shape of Knowl- 
edge, instead of that beautiful interest 
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in wild tales which make the child a 
man, while all the time he suspects 
himself to be a child. ... Think of 
what you would have been now, if, 
instead of being fed with tales and old 
wives’ fables in childhood, you had 
been crammed with Geography and 
Natural History.” 

It is a relief to come upon Charles 
Lamb’s Story of Ulysses and Mrs. 
Leicester's School amid all the utili- 
tarian literature of the time. In the 
former he has given a romantic touch 
and a literary form to one of the finest 
tales in the world for children. And 
‘Mrs. Leicester’s School has a charm of 
its own with its dainty descriptions, 
natural incidents, and sweet humor. 
One reads it again and again with 
something like longing to be an imag- 
inative person of eight, in order fully 
to enter into it. ‘“Wisest, virtuousest, 
discreetest, best,” is the verdict of Sir 
Thomas Talfourd on the work of 
Charles and Mary Lamb for children. 
Their books truly shine like gleams of 
sunlight in a gray didactic age. Even 
Dr. Johnson has a word to say in fa- 
vor of the fairies:. “Babies do not like 
to hear stories of babies like them- 
selves,” he says; “they require to have 
their imagination raised by tales of 
giants and fairies, castles and enchant- 
ments.” This rouses a protest from 
Miss Edgeworth, who soberly argues 
that children are not to be given the 
things they like. “Why should their 
minds be filled with fantastic visions 
instead of useful knowledge?’ she 
asks severely. “It is to be hoped,” she 
continues, “that the magic of Dr. 
Johnson’s name will not have power to 
restore the reign of fairies.” She is 
an ardent Rousseauist, and she claims 
to have refrained from all poetical al- 
lusions which appeal to a child’s imag- 
ination in her Parents’ Assistant. But 
even Rousseau and his disciples were 
not strong enough to suppress. the 
fairy lore of England which served to 














nourish our Lambs, Coleridges, Words- 
worths, and also our Shakespeares, 
Spensers and Herricks; for the folk 
lore of England has found its way into 
her literature and has become immor- 
tal. ai 

The crown and glory of the English 
fairy world is the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, which is dear to us still, as it 
was to our forefathers. 

Deep in the heart of primitive races, 
children, poets, and simple folk, lies 
a craving for fairy tales and ro- 
mances, and so treasures have been 
preserved for us, as old as the Pyra- 
mids, which have endured through the 
ages, preserved by peasants, poets and 
children; for the wise and the worldly 
have been too much occupied with 
higher matters to think about these 
things. And these treasures have been 
handed down orally, or stored up in 
little blue and scarlet books, with a 
gold pattern running all over them, 
and these books have been sold at 
fairs, along with gilt gingerbreads, to 
simple folk, who wanted sentiment 
along with their literature, for the 
same reason as they wanted gilt on 
their gingerbread; and so they wept 
over the sorrows of Rosamond in her 
bower and the Babes in the Wood, as 
they told the stories again and again 
to their children and their children’s 
children. A book was a book in those 
days, and a story was a story, and 
there were fairies and romances tov 
in our land. 

And a surprising number and vari- 
ety of fairies there were, and one 
wonders sorrowfully where they have 
all gone to. It may be that the amaz- 
ing multiplication of text-books and 
schools which weighs us downin these 
days has killed them all; for it is well 
known that text-books, and the wis- 
dom of the schools, are fatal to the 
fairies. At any rate, there were in 
England, in the old days, Saxon 
fairies, Celtic fairies, and Scandina- 
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vian fairies. The oldest and best- 
loved were the elves, pixies and trolls 
dear to the Danes and Saxons; for do 
we not know from Sir Walter Scott 


that “Jack, commonly called the 
Giant-killer, and Thomas Thumb 
landed in England from the very same 
keels and warships which conveyed 
Hengist and Horsa and Ebba the 
Saxon?” 

Then, centuries later, when the Puri- 
tan influence began to decline, we took 
to our hearts and homes those delight- 
ful fairies which became so popular 
in France in the eighteenth century; 
for France was weary of long-winded 
allegorical romances, and pined for 
something short, amusing and strictly 
proper and the fairy tales met all 
these, as well as all other reasonable 
and unreasonable requirements, and 
they very properly became the rage. 
Perrault the philosopher, and Madame 
d’Aulnoy, introduced them to our 
shores, and so we became possessed 
of the fascinating, though somewhat 
gruesome Bluebeard, and the romantic, 
and never-to-be-forgotten history of 
the White Cat. And the German fairies 
came our way too. These were less 
spiritual, perhaps, and certainly more 
mysterious and schauderhaft than their 
French neighbors. They were recom- 
mended to us by a learned philologist 
named Grimm, to whom all German 
fairy lore was revealed. Then, too, the 
wonders and richness of the glowing 
East came to us, with enchantments, 
potentates, and powerful genii or 
Djinns imprisoned in jars, rings and 
lamps. 

Certainly no country has had a 
richer heritage in fairies, and perhaps 
none has made less use of such a heri- 
tage in the schoolroom. 

In defending the use of fairy tales 
in the schoolroom, one would urge 
first that they are a powerful aid in 
the training of the imagination; and 
imagination is strong in the little 
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child, and needs wise and generous 
training, because in it the higher as- 
pirations are rooted; moreover, imag- 
ination is a powerful force in develop- 
ing will power. Much of the selfish- 
ness and inhumanity which exist in 
the world is due to deficient imagina- 
tion, rather than to badness of heart; 
and rightly directed imagination tends 
to bring out the nobler side of human 
nature, and give a charm to existence, 
the like of which nothing else can 
give; for imagination is a heavenly, 
if somewhat dangerous, gift, bestowed 
chiefly on women and children and 
some men whom we call poets. It is 
the old fairy tales which appeal more 
strongly than anything else to child- 
hood’s imagination; then let us take 
them as the true mental food of in- 
fancy, and be thankful. 

These stories, again, awaken sym- 
pathy in the child, and extend his 
knowledge of humanity. He enters 
into the feelings of the despised Cin- 
derella sitting among her ashes, he 
thrills with joy when she marries the 
handsome prince, and he trembles 
with apprehension when the clock 
strikes twelve and her rags return to 
her. He goes forth courageously with 
Jack to kill his giants, and he glories 
when the good and the true triumph, 
as they are bound to do in all whole- 
some and honest fairy tales. He 
learns, in short, to enter into the joy, 
the woes and the difficulties of others, 
which is a worthy lesson, for, as 
Wordsworth says of fairy tales: 


The child whose love is here at least 
doth reap 

One precious gain—that he forgets 
himself." 


Then, fairy tales arouse aspiration 
in the child and give him ideals. Crude 
and material enough are these child- 
ish ideals, it is true, as in the desire 


1“The Prelude,”’ Book V. 





of a certain class of little ones to be 
good, and go, like Goldmary, through 
the golden gate and receive the shower 
of gold and roses, for the gold re- 
mained on her hair forever, and the 
roses never faded from her cheeks; 
besides, she was always rich. “Did 
you ever go through the golden gate?” 
one infant asked me as I pictured 
these glories; and when I sorrowfully 
replied “No,” the babe remarked sen- 
tentiously, “you should have been 
good then, like Goldmary.” But the 
little one who can “take the wishes 
out of its heart and project them on 
a screen of fancy” gains faith and an 


‘idealizing tendency which remain after 


it has outgrown the fairy tales; for, as 
Colonel Parker says,? “Fairy stories 
are to the child like the parables of 
the Master: they contain the seeds of 
truth, that will germinate and fructify 
in the child’s mind far better than 
truth grown to its full stature and em- 
bodied in maxims and precepts.” 

Unconsciously, too, for the most 
part, the power of example is brought 
to bear upon the child in these old 
tales; for the command of the Master, 
“Go thou and do likewise,” need not 
be spoken to children. As Charles 
Dickens says in speaking of fairy 
tales, Forbearance, courtesy, consider- 
ation of the poor and aged, abhorrence 
of tyranny and brute force—many 
such good things have been nourished 
in the child’s heart by this powerful 
aid.” > 

The true power of example does not 
lie in holding up trivial actions to be 
slavishly copied, for we all know that 
“imitation is suicide,” in small things 
as in great. This is one reason why 
the realistic children’s stories of the 
goody-goody type so often fai! in their 
purpose, and only succeed in making 
children pose, if indeed they succeed 
in reaching them at all, like the little 


2 “Talks on Teaching.“ 
































girl of seven who prayed that her 
mother might become a drunkard in 
order that she might reclaim her, as 
did the pious little Jenny of the story. 
The same little girl used to try to go 
to sleep on the sofa, with her finger on 
her favorite text in her Bible when 
she heard people coming, because 
Jenny had a trick of going to sleep in 
this attitude, and her little world used 
always to come in and admire her. 
Generations of the good little Georges 
and Jennies have given up their art- 
less little ghosts, and ceased mending 
their own clothes and prattling piously 
about it for the edification of other 
little boys and girls, and, alas! they 
are all forgotten; but Red Riding 
Hood, Jack the Giant Killer, and the 
Sleeping Beauty will never die. They 
belong to an imperishable golden age, 
and they go on forever, spurring on 
wondering babes to worthy effort. 

The babes cannot, it is true, hope to 
imitate the doings of the immortal 
Jack, any more than we may hope to 
imitate the doings of Brutus or Portia, 
for times and circumstances have al- 
tered; but though the actions of our 
heroes cannot be repeated, yet they 
awaken within us that vigor of feel- 
ing upon which the actions are based. 

Fairy tales, too, prepare the child 
for poetry. They form the beginnings 
of literature—indeed they are litera- 
ture, being “part of the current coin 
of the world’s intercourse.” We can- 
not all hope to be classical scholars, 
but all may be steeped in folk-lore and 
heroic romance in childhood, when the 
imagination is fresh and keen, and so 
acquire a share of the old-world cul- 
ture. 

The old fairy tales too are full of 
the poetry of forest life and of unseen 
nature, and this satisfies the child’s 
sense of mystery, wonder and awe. 
With his wonder book he penetrates 
into the heart of the mountain, where, 
in caves ribbed with bars of gold, the 
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dwarfs and the gnomes are gathering 


the treasures of the earth; and he 
dives into the depths of the sea, where 
the mermaids have reared their pal- 
aces. Then there are valleys of dia- 
monds, enchanted gardens, where the 
apples are rubies and the plums to- 
pazes, kingdoms in the air where one 
sails on chariots through pink and 
pearly clouds, and beautiful meadows 
at the bottom of wells where the 
apple-trees speak to Goldmary and the 
flowers smile at her. 

But, it is urged, fairy tales are im- 
probable—as indeed they are—they 
teach the child nothing, that is, no 
solid facts. 

If Only a genius could arise, and 
make England believe that the school- 
room is a place for training the child’s 
heart and mind rather than stuffing 
his head, we should probably hear less 
about the value of facts. Human de- 
velopment cannot take place on right 
lines without depth and cordiality of 
feeling; and to be effective, early edu- 
cation must get at, and cultivate, 
right, active, vital feeling. Education 
which is mainly formal and intellec- 
tual is positively harmful, and narrow- 
ness of sympathy and hardness of dis- 
position result from the mind being 
stored only with facts. 

To come back to our fairy tale. We 
shall find, if we look into it, at the 
heart of the real old fairy tale a great 
universal truth, and it is this truth 
which gives the fairy tale its grip on 
the generations, 

Fairy tales are histories of human 
nature, which does not change, as 
much as would be expected, in a few 
thousand years. We are all persecuted 
princesses, stupid ogres, wicked 
dwarfs and handsome princes, if only 
we were able to get to the bottom of 
each others’ disguises; and it is be- 
cause fairy tales are so true that they 
go on satisfying the heart of childhood 
through the centuries. 
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What kind of fairy tales are to be 
used in the schoolroom? is often asked. 

And the answer is, only those 
worthy of the name of literature. And 
these are: firstly, the fairy tale proper, 
or nursery tale, which is the German 
Marchen; secondly, those stories which 
powerful pens threw off in happy mo- 
ments of fancy; and thirdly, Sagas. 
Children readily appreciate what is 
great, and in their hearts they despise 
the feeble little stories which are con- 
stantly written down to them under 
the name of Kindergarten literature 
and the like. It is a tolerably safe 
rule to refuse to admit into the school- 
room any fairy tales that might not be 
considered classic. 

The fairy tales proper come to us 
from a time when the world was 
young, direct from the period to which 
the child belongs. These folk tales 
are the literature of simple people, to 
whom everything is a symbol; and 
every incident in the old round of joy, 
pain, birth, love and death has gath- 
ered meaning for centuries. There is 
a beautiful simplicity and directness of 
motive about these old tales which the 
child loves. Thus we find the queen 
in her parlor eating bread and honey, 
and the king with his golden crown on 
his head counting his bags of gold, 
and the maid of honor fetching a pail 
of water. These stories, too, all end 
happily, and this satisfies that craving 
for poetical justice so strong in little 
children. 

The child’s keen insight readily de- 
tects the ring of true gold, and those 
stories which endure in this world, 
apart from the folk stories, are those 
which originated in powerful brains. 

Perrault, the mathematician, wrote 
Blue Beard; Southey, the Three Bears; 
Goldsmith, probably, wrote Goody Two- 
Shoes; indeed, nobody else could have 
written it, so why should we qualify 
the statement? Then there was Bun- 
yan, with his Pilgrim’s Progress; De- 





foe, with his Robinson Crusoe; Swift, 
with his Gulliver’s Travels; Thackeray, 
with his Rose and the Ring; and never, 
never must we forget Hans Andersen, 
that curious Danish genius, with the 
soul of a woman and the heart of a 
child. He, more than any other, has 
caught the spirit of the old world 
tales, and his whimsical simplicity ap- 
peals to all children and all whose 
hearts refuse to grow old. He under- 
stands the child’s sympathy with the 
entire universe; for trees, insects, 
plants, nay, even the stars and the 
moon, are the child’s comrades, and 
talk his language and listen to his con- 
fidences. The limited mind of the 
mature reader can hardly retain its 
sanity among Andersen’s crowds of 
storks, slugs, apple-trees, cats, hens, 
swallows, green-peas, peg-tops, tin sol- 
diers, and gingerbread cakes, all of 
which converse with an astonishing 
lucidity and an amazing individuality; 
and they all think the child’s thoughts, 
talk his language, and see the world 
as he sees it. Andersen, too, never 
outrages the ethics of the fairy-world, 
as does the modern fairy tale, with its 
complex motives and fantastic imag- 
inings. He is always quaint, graceful, 
and true to the canons of poetical jus- 
tice, as laid down in all good fairy 
tales. So let it be granted that all 
fairy stories written in strong, beauti- 
ful, and suitable language, by great 
writers may be safely put before chil- 
dren, and among these Andersen’s 
stories are preeminent. 

Then there are the Sagas. These are 
stories of definite beings, usually hav- 
ing a definite locality assigned to 
them, who once really lived; for the 
Saga treads earthly ways more than 
the fairy tale, and often mingles real 
historic fact with its romances. Dick 
Whittington, Lady Godiva, Robin Hood, 
and King Arthur are stories of this 
class as well as the stories of Ulysses 
and Siegfried. Sagas form the connect- 
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ing link between the fairy tale and 
true history; but the educational value 
of Sagas is another theme, and merits 
a special consideration of its own. 

The choice of the fairy tale is im- 
portant. They should be true to the 
principles of good literature, simple, 
naive, rich in incidents and relation- 
ships, and neither vulgar, foolish, nor 
sentimental. All stories which frighten 
children, as well as those which glo- 
rify cunning and trickery, should be 
avoided. The folk and fairy lore of 
the district should supply teachers 
with some material. 

Professor Rein of Jena, who has 
worked out the material suitable for 
the eight classes of the primary 
schools, very happily chooses his fairy 
tales from Grimm; and for the chil- 
dren of Thuringia this is appropriate, 
for the brothers Grimm gathered 
many of their stories directly from 
the lips of the Thuringian peasants, 
who had received them as oral tradi- 
tions from remote ancestors. For in- 
stance, Dornburg, a castle on a hill 
near Jena, full of memories of Goethe, 
is built on the very spot where the 
palace of the Sleeping Beauty stood; 
and as one climbs through the bushes 
to the summit, one is thrilled again 
and again by the thought that the 
prince cut his way through the briar 
roses on this very spot, in those dear, 
dim, old days which will never come 
again except in the dreams of children 
and the visions of poets. 

The teacher must tell the story to 
the children, for the voice is more 
effective than the printed book. All 
superfluities of language must be 
avoided; these only bore a child. He 
wants the story simply and directly, 
without unnecessary moralizing. Skil- 
ful detail delights him. The language 
must be true, simple, and strong, with- 
out any striving after mere decorative 
effect. The true story-teller for little 


\ children needs to be something of an 
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artist, as well as something of a poet 
and a dramatist—and true story-tellers 
are nearly always women. She should 
also possess a good deal of literary 
feeling, as well as a knowledge of 
fairy tales. If she happens to believe 
in fairies so much the better, but, at 
any rate. she must once have believed 
in them, and she must remember all 
about her beliefs. In telling her story 
to her class, she must be simple, con- 
crete, and sufficiently passionate. Sim- 
plicity is perhaps the greatest diffi- 
culty. It means selecting the essen- 
tials and presenting them clearly as 
well as picturesquely. To be concrete 
she must be able to draw rapidly on 
the blackboard,and use colored chalks. 
“The king and queen lived in a beauti- 
ful palace.” “See, here it is, here are 
the towers, the windows, the gardens; 
and here was a stream where water- 
lilies grew.” “The queen often sat on 
a marble seat by the stream.” “Look! 
here is the seat.” “One day a frog 
hopped out of the water.” Then the 
frog is drawn, with his intelligent eye 
fixed on the queen. All this fascinates 
the children as the magic story grows 
under the teacher’s hands. “It is like 
being in fairyland to hear that teacher 
tell us tales,” said an eager child of 
six one day after a fairy tale lesson; 
and indeed it was, for we all listened 
spellbound, the critical spectators as 
well as the children. 

The passionate teacher, who feels 
the beauty of her theme and believes 
in it, can easily impart her apprecia- 
tion to all her pupils, and make them 
aware of the human spirit working 
within them. 

Stolid, frigid, and superior people 
should never teach little children, and 
never be allowed to tell fairy tales. 

But the teacher of literature, espe- 
cially if she has to deal with little 
children, must, like the poet, be born, 
for she certainly can never be made. 

Catherine I. Dodd. 
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EMILE ZOLA. 


The lamentable death of M. Zola re- 
moves from sight one who, though in 
no sense the foremost man of letters 
in the world, was perhaps the most 
widely known and most keenly dis- 
cussed of literary men. Whatever our 
personal feelings may be with respect 
to his work and his workmanship, few 
persons competent to express an opin- 
ion will deny that his was a great 
literary personality. It is felt that a 
great man is dead, and that France, at 
any rate, could ill spare him. Had M. 
Zola died, let us say, ten years ago, the 
feeling would have been different; in- 
deed, it is no exaggeration to declare 
that the disappearance of the French 
novelist from the field of literature 
would then have been a source of un- 
feigned relief to many of the most 
thoughtful watchers of the age. Born 
on April 2nd, 1840, it was not until 
1877 that he joined issue, by the pub- 
lication of “L’Assommoir,” with those 
conventions of society which endeavor 
to place certain limits upon the sub- 
ject-matter and structure of artistic 
work. Long before that date he had 
made his mark in literature. His 
father, a retired French officer and a 
civil engineer of some note, died when 
the future novelist was a child, leav- 
ing his young Italian widow and son 
in narrow circumstances. The boy was 
educated in Paris at the Lycée St. 
Louis, and is said to have supple- 
mented his school-work by, voluminous 
reading at book-stalls. He eventually 
found a place in the firm of Hachette, 
the great printers and publishers, and 
at the same time contributed both ar- 
ticles and stories to various newspa- 
pers. Many of these stories were re- 
published under the title “Contes a 
Ninon” in 1864. Other novels (such 
as “Thérése Raquin” in 1867) followed, 
and in 1871 the “Rougon-Macquart” 





series began with “La Fortune des 
Rougons.” This series, still unfinished 
after more than thirty years of 
scarcely interrupted labor, deals with 
the destiny of one family, which is 
made the vehicle by which the sociolo- 
gist details the influence of the age 
upon the race. In order to do this 
éffectively M. Zola joined the modern 
French “Naturalist” school, the meth- 
ods of which, on the literary side at 
any rate, were evolved by M. Gustave 
Flaubert and the brothers Jules and 
Edmond de Goncourt. M. Zola saw 
in “naturalism” a possibility that was 
not open to Flaubert with his pure lit- 
erary genius. M. Zola determined to 
make “naturalism” the scourge of the 
age, the literary weapon that should 
compel men and women to see with 
their eyes and hear with their ears the 
facts of the life around them,—not of 
life as it was assumed to exist, but of 
life as it was. Therefore M. Zola, with 
infinite pains, painted, in the most vo- 
luminous, graphic, and often enough 
ghastly and revolting detail, French 
life as he saw it and as he gathered 
it from evidence (often, perhaps, insuf- 
ficient for generalization and mislead- 
ing) which satisfied his intellect. It 
was a deliberate challenge to conven- 
tional art, and it was a deliberate as- 
sault on the existing structure of social 
life. He told the world»—“These are 
facts that I am laying before you. I 
believe them to be absolutely true. 
They mean social and spiritual death. 
Whatever you think of me or of my 
works matters nothing. What does 
matter is that it is no longer open to 
you to say that you know nothing of 
these things. If in doing what I am 
doing I break the canons of art and 
shock the sense of decency in men and 
women, so much the worse for art and 
the sense of decency. Art can afford 




















to neglect nothing, and decency that 
is built on deliberate ignorance is val- 
ueless.” That was, we believe, M. 
Zola’s position, or perhaps we should 
say, what he always wanted the world 
to take as his position, and what in his 
better moments was his true position. 
It is impossible, however, to deny that 
the pride of popularity and the deli- 
cious sense that he was acquiring 
fame and fortune also influenced him 
to press on along the line he had 
chosen, and to force the note of ani- 
malism and the abandonment of de- 
cency and reticence. The vast popu- 
larity of his books should have been 
a warning to him as to the way his 
fictional prophetic outpourings were 
being taken by the world. Instead 
that popularity led him to degrade the 
mission of which he boasted. In spite 
of our desire to do full justice to M. 
Zola, we cannot deny that too often, 
to use South’s phrase, one “smells the 
parasite through the prophet,”—the 
social parasite who gives the populace 
what they want, not what they need. 
In any case, he was not accepted as 
a new prophet. He was widely read, 
often enough by the wrong people, and 
he was accused of being the worst ex- 
ample of the class of novelists who 
obtain readers by appealing to the low- 
est passions. Thinking men were ap- 
palled at the subjects he chose, and 
not unnaturally, and could not wholly 
accept his answer: “These things are 
facts, and can only be abolished by 
men and women grappling with them. 
People will not read Blue-books, but 
they will read my novels.” Tennyson, 
it will be remembered, turned on M. 
Zola with fierce anger in his “Locksley 
Hall—Sixty Years After.” The pas- 
sage must be quoted again:— 


Authors—essayist, atheist, 
realist, rhymester, 
part, 

Paint the mortal shame of nature with 

the living hues of Art. 


novelist, 
play your 
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Rip your brothers’ vices open, strip 
your own foul passions bare; 
Down with Reticence, down with Rev- 
erence — forward — naked — let 

them stare. 


Feed the budding rose of boyhood 
with the drainage of your sewer; 

Send the drain into the fountain, lest 
the stream should issue pure. 


Set the maiden fancies wallowing in 
the troughs of Zolaism,— 

Forward, forward, ay and backward, 
downward too into the abysm. 


Fine lines, even if only half a truth: 
The other half Tennyson himself gives 
a little later in the same great poem:— 


Is it well that while we range with 
Science, glorying in the Time, 

City children soak and blacken soul 
and sense in city slime? 


There among the glooming alleys 
Progress halts on palsied feet. 


‘ 


These, and the succeeding lines, 
were M. Zola’s main point. It was not 
well that these things should be, but 
they would ‘inevitably continue to be, 
he urged, and so far quite rightly, 
while men and women shut their eyes 
to them. Therefore, unreadable as M. 
Zola often is, we do not wish to assert 
that he had no right to point out the 
“troughs” which Tennyson named 
after him. But even though it is ad- 
mitted that he had the right to do so, 
and whatever his motive may have 
been, we hold that he was, in fact, 
turning the drain into the fountain, 
and that this was not the right way 
to call attention to the perils of bad 
drainage. We cannot doubt that M. 
Zola’s books did a very great deal of 
harm,—and what is more, more harm 
than good. The hideous details might 
have been justified had they been in- 
fused with the essential Christian 
spirit or with the passion of regenera- 
tion and human sympathy; but they 
were not. They move to pity and ter- 
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ror and disgust, but there is no true 
solution of the passions aroused. 
Therefore, even though we admit M. 
Zola’s intention to have been sound 
and not that of the pornographer, we 
cannot acquit him wholly on Tenny- 
son’s indictment. 

Lord Tennyson was by no means 
alone in his view. Great French and 
English critics on artistic grounds, and 
vast masses of people on moral 
grounds, threw the books aside in hon- 
est disgust. The man who could pro- 
duce them, they honestly felt, was 
both an artistic and a human monster. 
Then came the Dreyfus trial, and M. 
Zola, not a politician or statesman or 
soldier or man of affairs, calmly came 
forward and denounced with piercing 
energy the living lie in which the 
French nation was enfolding itself. In 
the cause of truth he deliberately sac- 
rificed his social, his literary, and his 
national position. He was actually 
hounded out of the country, sentenced 
by the Courts in his absence, and de- 
prived of his cherished decoration. In 
a moment men’s eyes were opened. 
He was not a “gutter” novelist after 
all. Men saw that in the same way 
that he had sacrificed his person in 
the cause of truth, so he had been 
willing to sacrifice (and, we think, in 
a great measure had sacrificed) his 
artistic genius in the cause of truth 
and social salvation. Feeling from the 
first that he possessed the pen of a 
genius, he deliberately devoted it to 
what he deemed, however mistakenly, 
was the service of his country and the 
world in a way that he, as a great 
literary man, must have felt was not 
the way to secure enduring fame in 
literature, if by fame is meant adop- 
tion among the household gods of men. 
M. Zola was far too great an artist not 
to know that the wearisome compila- 
tion of statistics and facts dealing 
with successive sections of society 
The Spectater. 
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was in itself not so much an intoler- 
able blot upon his art as a necessary 
solvent of his work. For if the results 
he aimed at were attained, the facts 
he compiled would cease to exist, and 
the structure of his work would fall 
away. Therefore he did not build in 
the bulk of his work for immortality, 
but strove rather to create bases from 
which his successors, late in time, 
should build. The passions of human- 
ity, in all their height and depth, are 
and must be the theme of art forever, 
but particular aspects of these pas- 
sions (conditioned by the transitory 
troubles of: a particular epoch), de- 
picted for the purpose of ameliorating 
social life, are rather the field in which 
the social reformer labors than the 
theme of art. Yet even in the most 
desperate of the social novels the high- 
est art flashes out again and again 
with irresistible force. We have not 
space to deal here with the question 
that will for years be asked in connec- 
tion with M. Zola’s work,—the ques- 
tion, “What is realism, and what is 
its place in art?” To the French nov- 
elist realism means the aggregation of 
facts and the description of minute 
detail. To Shakespeare it meant the 
stating of principles, and the applica- 
tion of those principles to life. To 
Rabelais it seems to have been the ag- 
gregation of facts for the purpose of 
throwing light on human nature. To 
Chaucer it was mere description rele- 
vant to the development-of a story. 
The truth seems to be that there is no 
such thing as realism or naturalism. 
Every artist sees Nature in his own 
way. It is in seeing Nature that art 
comes into being, and when Rabelais, 
Walt Whitman, or M. Zola were en- 
gaged in cataloguing facts they left, 
with manifest unsuccess, the region of 
literature for the realm of social sci- 
ence. 
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A GENERATION IN A CITY PULPIT. 


BY DR. JOSEPH PARKER. 


Thirty-three years ago, September, 
1869, an experiment was undertaken in 
a City pulpit which not a few even 
friendly observers regarded as almost 
hopeless and desperate. In the evolu- 
tion of that experiment some things 
have happened which may be of at 
least momentary interest to public 
men and others who watch the ways 
and the habits of City life. A genera- 
tion in London is different from a 
generation not only anywhere else, but 
different from a generation even in 
its own growing suburbs. Old Bailey 
and Clapham-common, for example, 
are not the same London, neither is 
Shoreditch to be thought of in rela- 
tion to Piccadilly, though they are 
both included in the same metropolis. 
In a certain well-understood sense 
“there is nobody in the city on Sun- 
days”; the busy millions who are 
there on secular days may be supposed 
to have no time in those feverish hours 
for other-world affairs. We shall, in 
fact, never know what hold religion, 
ecclesiastically so-called, has on the 
public mind until that remarkable 
compound of ghostliness and com- 
merce has to compete, in what may be 
called the open market, with other 
claimants and rival interests. Then, 
and not till then, shall we know which 
of two opposing worlds has the upper 
hand in the thoughts and desires of 
men, When theatres, concert-halls, 
Picture galleries, and popular amuse- 
ments of all sorts are in full and ap- 
proved operation on Sundays, we shall 
know exactly how far religion holds 
its own. At present, and for many 
centuries, religion has enjoyed a kind 
of monopoly of one day in the week. 
Sunday has been emphatically church 
day. Hardly any other place is avail- 





able. Theatres, music-halls, concert- 
rooms, picture galleries are, as a rule, 
on Sunday all in darkness and silence. 
It almost comes to Hobson’s choice, or 
has done until within thirty years—go 
to church or go nowhere. Not to go to 
church on Sunday was once a kind of 
disgrace; certainly it gave rise to a 
good deal of comment and disquieting 
suspicion. Why does not your neigh- 
bor go to church? Is he a rampant in- 
fidel or, at least, a contemptuous Gal- 
lio? He was, at all events, a marked 
man, to be accounted for. All this, 
within the last thirty years, has been 
largely changed—changed not by an 
organized and aggressive revolution in 
manners, but quietly, imperceptibly, 
and little by little, a kind of night and 
day action, men hardly knowing 
whether it was done by day or by 
night; but that it has been done is a 
fact at once glaring and indisputable. 
Speaking in full view of many dis- 
tinct and impressive exceptions, it 
may be said that England has now no 
medieval Sunday. Marked inroads 
have been made on that ecclesiastical 
monopoly. England has liberalized 
and modernized its characteristic 
Sunday into a very pale and harmless 
figure. The Church herself, in all her 
communions, has assisted the meta- 
morphosis. The battle has not always 
been between Sabbatarianism and an- 
ti-Sabbatarianism; it has often been, 
not a battle, indeed, but a surrender, 
simply a quiet giving up of tradition- 
al claims and a concession hardly dis- 
quieted by a murmur. Men who 
awoke on Sunday morning with firm 
sabbatic convictions have spent the 
evening of the same day in social 
functions supposed to be more lively 
than hymn-singing or sermon-hearing. 
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For a time there was a great outcry 
against every attempt to continental- 
ize the English Sunday, forgetting 
that before Sunday can be really con- 
tinentalized we must first continental- 
ize the English climate. The fickle 
weather always stands between Eng- 
land and the catastrophe of a French 
Sunday. The weather is still ortho- 
dox enough to vote with the church, 
or, if it does not actually fill the 
church, it maliciously soaks the band 
and makes the park a pool, thus indi- 
rectly suggesting the neighboring 
church as at least a temporary shelter. 

In the lapse of a generation we have 
seen enough to give us heart about 
Sunday and all the questions related 
to it, or bound up with its fortunes. It 
is a remarkable fact, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, that nothing that has 
been deliberately organized in opposi- 
tion to Sunday has ever succeeded. 
For a time it has made a splash, but 
the day of grief has sooner or later 
darkened upon it. This fact cannot be 
put amongst the superstitions; it is too 
bulky a fact to permit of such easy 
disposal. For a time, as I have ad- 
mitted, there may be much hilarious 
shouting and mighty bragging by un- 
spiritual men, but the laugh of the de- 
risive heavens has always announced 
the rout of the assailant and the filing 
of his petition in bankruptcy. I put 
my hand to this as to an affidavit. T 
will go further and testify that within 
my personal observation no hetero- 
doxy permanently thrives. Even 


magic-lanterns “have their day and: 


cease to be.” They are toys for a sea- 
son only. Odd practices, eccentric doc- 
trines, fads, megrims, and all sorts of 
intellectual curiosities may flourish for 
a time, but “having no deepness of 
earth they soon wither away.” False 
doctrine however eloquently expound- 
ed, hardly ever pays its own rent. 
Many a startling heterodoxy intended 
to bring in an intellectual renaissance 
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has had its light cut off by some sor- 
did gas company, callously indifferent 
to modern speculation and the artistic 
temperament. Account for it as we 
may, it is the Gospel old and undefiled 
that alone can stand the wear and tear 
of time, and grow younger with the 
wasting years. The only thing that is 
really new is the Christian Evangel, 
and that is because its newness is 
really old. When Time draws a 
draught of water from a surface pool 
she mocks the world’s thirst; only 
when she draws from eternal springs 
is she the servant and messenger of 
God. In the last thirty-three years I 
have seen enough dead theories, ex- 
pleded nightmares, and discarded 
hypotheses to make a full-sized ceme- 
tery. They have gone the way of all 
the earth. They flamboyantly entered 
the world as an amateur military 
band, and coughed their way out of it 
as a squad of consumptive tramps. 
Whenever a preacher has a new and 
sparkling theory in religion, I know 
that the first nail in his coffin has been 
driven and clinched. 

Another point of special significance 
and momentousness is the easy way 
in which some men, of unquestionable 
sincerity, come, in course of time, to 
disregard their own signature. This 
is the case in a remarkable degree in 
reference to matters of creed and fel- 
lowship. When a man _ deliberately 
elects to join a body of Christians by 
solemnly accepting aH its fundamental 
beliefs, is he at liberty to change or 
modify his faith without giving notice 
to his co-believers? Would the signing 
of a commercial partnership deed not 
require certain obligations to be hon- 
orably complied with? I do not ob- 
ject to a man expanding, or even dis- 
avowing, any mechanical creed, but I 
do object to a signature being re- 
duced to a dead letter. The signature 
should be the man. Let the man, if 
so minded, change his creed, but at 














the same time let him not think that 
he can with honor take orthodox 
money for teaching heterodox doc- 


trine. Let all things be done in open 
day. No teacher is, for example, at 
liberty to teach Unitarian doctrine in 
a Trinitarian pulpit, or vice versa. For 
my own part, I would not sign a bind- 
ing and final creed drawn up by my 
own hand, because words change their 
applications, standpoints vary day by 
day, even atmosphere follows the laws 
of evolution, and the infinite can never 
be finally expressed intermsof time and 
space. God must, in mere decency, be left 
some room even in his own Church. 
A creed that does not admit of expan- 
sion may be a useful guide-post, but 
a living fruit-tree it can never be. Why 
do intelligent men sign creeds? By a 
large exercise of faith a man might 
possibly sign, at least temporarily, the 
multiplication table, because its daring 
assumptions (by no means so innocent 
as they look) have approved them- 
selves to the general mind, but arith- 
metic must by its very nature differ 
from theology. What I insist upon is 
that, having signed a creed, every 
man is bound to honor his own signa- 
ture until he has publicly and perhaps 
penitently withdrawn it. Illumination 
resulting in expansion does not imply 
either falsehood or inconsistency on 
the part of the individual. Tribute 
must always be paid to increasing 
light. 

During the last generation very no- 
ticeable changes have taken place in 
the art and practice of preaching. Ar- 
tificialism has been largely replaced by 
reality. Common sense has supersed- 
ed yeasty rhetoric. Melvillism is dead; 
Croly no longer heads a school; Robert 
Hall is all but forgotten; the Clayton- 
jan cult is quietly laughed at as a 
grotesque shadow of a past never to 
be reinstated. To-day the man who 
would preach with true and lasting ef- 
fect must be sincere, intelligent, and 
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sympathetic—in a word, he must be a 
man, a teacher, a friend. Preaching 
is the most impertinent of all imperti- 
nences, if there be not behind it and 
round about it a sense of authority 
other and better than human. The 
preacher must deliver a positive and 
authorized message rather than sug- 
gest tentative and variable theories; 
he must have an articulate and ur- 
gent Gospel, he is not called upon to 
exploit his latest invention in pulpit 
dreams. What preacher does not re- 
member the time when he could never 
satisfactorily conclude a sermon ex- 
cept “amid the wreck of matter and 
the crash of worlds,” yet who would 
now, in the twentieth century, wil- 
lingly break up the world and sit down 
upon the hot ashes of his native sphere 
even in a hysterical peroration? Here 
and there windy rhetoricians are still 
to be found, but the condemnation of 
death is written upon their gusty 
work, and they are doomed to early 
oblivion. 

They begin in words, and in words 
they will end. Intelligent, sympa- 
thetic, and experimental preaching 
will never lack audience and apprecia- 
tion. Such preaching happily prevails 
in all churches to-day. He who 
preaches to broken hearts preaches to 
all generations and to all degrees of 
intelligence. 

A few thumb-nail sketches must suf- 
fice for the rest. 

To-day, for instance, there is no such 
firm as Dombey and Son. That old 
firm is now Son and Dombey. The el- 
der Dombey who founded the firm and 
lived above the business pensively re- 
calls the past, whilst “son,” cigaretted 
and beflowered, drives a smart span 
constantly in danger of making a pro- 
longed call in Basinghall-street. 

To-day there is no such sequence as 
master and man. That has gone with 
the categories of Aristotle. Demos 
is on the box-seat, and the master 
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has to be taken where the driver 
pleases. 

To-day there is no such picturesque 
gradation as mistress and maid. The 
well-known passage “As the eyes of 
a maiden are unto the hands of her 
mistress” will soon be “revised’’ into 
“As the eyes of a mistress are unto 
the hands of her maid”—meals, holi- 
days, and hospitalities must be ar- 
ranged to please the cook and house- 
maid. 

To-day it is not true that “he who 
pays the piper calls the tune”; on the 
contrary, he who pays the piper must 
take whatever tune the piper likes 
best to play and be thankful that the 
trombone is not thrown at his head. 

To-day there is no privacy. Gutter 
The London Times. 


journalism has made privacy impossi- 
ble. What with telegrams, telephones, 
interviews, cables, and fertile imagi- 
nation, private life has disappeared. 
The hearthstone has been exchanged 
for the housetop. Life is now in very 
deed a variety of “the open-air treat- 
ment.” 

And yet the quenchless world lives 
on, and in a rough way thrives and 
fattens. The world, happily, is not its 
‘own engineer. “There is a divinity 
that shapes our ends.” Have faith in 
God. Generations come and go on 
leaden feet, but the God of generations 
dwells in- the abiding tabernacle 
whence all the hidden wonders of 
ages pass slowly but vividly across 
the plane of time. 
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A committee of Danes is about erect- 
ing at Elsinore a monument to Shake- 
speare. It is to be placed in the open 
space between the town harbor and 
the railway station, facing the so- 
called “Hamlet Terrace” of Kronberg 
Castle. This is the spot where Ham- 
let met his father’s ghost, and near 
the castle are exhibited what are 
ealled the grave of Hamlet and 
“Ophelia’s brook.” 


The latest estimate of the yearly 
output of novels puts the total at more 
than eight thousand. Italy and Spain 
are credited with only 600 between 
them. France prints only 600 a year. 
The united Scandinavian countries are 
credited with the same number. Rus- 
sia publishes 800 a year. The Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples and the Germans 
issue the greatest number of novels. 
Anglo-Saxondom, with 2,000 new 





titles, exclusive of double publications, 
leads all the rest. 


Whether a truer loyalty to the mar- 
riage bond would result from the re- 
moval of its legal sanctions and penal- 
ties is the “problem” discussed in 
Helen Choate Prince’s new novel, 
“The Strongest Master;” the central 
figure is a _ social-reformer who 
preaches the gospel of freedom with an 
imperiousness which over-rides the re- 
luctance of his daughter and the 
scruples of her lover, and imposes up- 
on them the trial of his theories; and 
the plot reaches its climax with the 
birth of their child. The opening chap- 
ters of the book, which find the hero 
just expelled from Harvard, are not in 
the same key with those that follow; 
the plot lacks continuity and concen- 
trated effect; and the writer has not 
risen at any point to the possibilities 
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of her theme. But her story is read- 
able. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


In “A Little Captive Lad” Beulah 
Marie Dix proves that she can spin a 
story for boys and girls as delightfully 
as she can for older people—which is 
saying a good deal. Her “little lad” 
is the youngest son of an English 
Cavalier, taken from his hiding-place 
among his father’s friends in Holland 
and brought home to the household 
of an elder brother who has cast in 
his lot with the Parliamentarians. The 
adventures into which his boyish loy- 
alty leads him furnish the outline of 
a plot to which Miss Dix’s exceptional 
gifts of insight and portrayal add hu- 
man interest of a rare quality. It 
would be hard to find a more satis- 
factory book. The Macmillan Co. 


Mr. Aldrich’s slender volumes are as 
welcome as they are infrequent, and 
the short stories which Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. publish this season, un- 
der the title “A Sea Turn and Other 
Matters,” though none of them—un- 
less, possibly, “Thomas Phipps”’—will 
linger in the memory as some of his 
earlier fiction has done, are marked 
by the ingenuity, the deft touch, and 
the easy blending of wit with sym- 
pathy which make all his work so 
charming. The scene of the initial 
story—a whimsical study in married 
life—is laid at Marblehead; “Shaw’s 
Folly” describes the experiences of a 
would-be philanthropist in New York; 
an episode of the Civil War is the sub- 
ject of “The White Feather;” and 
Budapest is the background for “An 
Untold Story.” 


The Anthony Hope of “Quisanté”’ 
and the Anthony Hope of the “Dolly 
Dialogues” have collaborated with a 
new and shadowy Anthony Hope who 
models himself after the writers of 


“Trilby” and “Sentimental Tommy,” 
with a result that is neither fish nor 
flesh nor good red herring. There is 
ingenuity in “The Intrusions of 
Peggy,” and persifiage, and satire on 
ambitions social and political, and 
character-probing very shrewd of its 
sort, and brilliant Bohemianism, and 
sentiment and irresponsibility galore. 
Trix Trevalla, the giddy young widow, 
is well drawn, and Lord Mervyn, her 
pompous fiancé, and Fricker, the pro- 
moter, and Mrs. Bonfil, who “likes to 
shape people’s lives.” But Peggy her- 
self, the dea ex machina, with her won- 
derful hair and borrowed frocks and 
cigarettes and lobster suppers and 
easy, optimistic “intrusions” into her 
friends’ affairs of heart and soul— 
Peggy is not real. Worse than all, the 
reader is glad of it. Harper & Bros. 


The “Captain Craig” who gives his 
name to the title-poem in Mr. Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s volume of verse, 
and claims nearly half the volume for 
his Own appears to be a bibulous and 
philosophic tramp into whose lips the 
author sees fit to put sundry reflec- 
tions on life and conduct. With a wise 
prescience he foresees that his friend’s 
remarks may be dull: 


They may be dreariness 
Unspeakable to you that never saw 
The Captain: but to five or six of us 
Who knew him they are not so bad as 

that. 

Perhaps not: but the chance reader, 
who is not one of,the five or six, will 
find them dreary, and pretty nearly as 
deficient in sanity as they are in that 
divine quality of imagination which, 
rather than any count of syllables or 
use of capitals, distinguishes poetry 
from prose. The second half of the 
book contains little to redeem the first, 
and the net impression is of crudity 
and cynicism in about equal parts. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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NOT ON SAD STYGIAN SHORE. 


Not on sad Stygian shore, nor in clear 
sheen 

Of far Elysian plain, shall we meet 
those 


Among the dead whose pupils we have 
been, 

Nor those great shades whom we have 
held as foes; 

No meadow of asphodel our feet shall 


Nor shall we look each other in the 
face. 


To love or hate each other being dead, 


Hoping some praise, or fearing some 
disgrace. 


We shall not argue, saying, “’Twas 
thus,” or “Thus,” 

Our argument’s whole drift we shall 
forget; 

Who’s right, who’s wrong, ‘twill be 
all one to us; 

We shall not even know that we 


have met. , 
Yet meet we shall, and part, and 
meet again 
Where dead men meet, on lips of 
living men. 


Samuel Butler. 


THE RETURN TO NATURE. 


* How vast beneath the westering light 
Our wild and green Volcano lay 
As we went wandering yesterday 
Above the woods, across the height! 


How fresh and free the west wind 
blew! 
How far above the world we stood! 
The foxgloves hung a bell of blood 
Against a wide horizon’s blue. 


They say the swooping eagle drinks 
Of yonder fountain’s overflow, 

Where bed on bed of mountain-pinks 
About the lava-boulders blow. 


And oft an otter swims the stream— 
A sleek swift head the waters wet— 

He spies the freckled trout agleam 
And bites them in the fisher’s net. 


The mountain foxes make their lair 
In yonder holes the heather hides. 
Behold: the tussocked grass divides, 

And sudden bounds the russet hare! 


And where the thistles run to seed 
Amid a mist of thistledown, 
Wee winglets flutter, gold and brown, 
For there the finches love to feed. 


Lo, still the antique Volcanoes keep 
For all unruly life a home! 

They feed the wolf besides the sheep 
And place the rock above the loam. 


In thine enchanted atmosphere, 
O wilding world! O haunt of Beauty! 
How fragile and how false appear 
The reign of Law, the rule of Duty! 


O world of larger, looser plan, 
Not often, but sometimes, ’tis well 
To climb thine ancient citadel 
And learn how slight a thing is Man. 
Mary Duclauz. 
The Athenaeum. 


LABYRINTH. 


I marvelled at earth’s glory, her gray 
Seas, 

Which stretch in light in confines of 
the sky; 

At her still mountains reared immov- 
ably; 

The fear and wonder of her leafy 
trees; 

Much more I marvelled, musing at 
my ease, 

On man and all his curious history, 

The scars and pangs of his antiquity, 

The childlike splendor of his fantasies. 


How, like earth’s grass, he flourishes 
and goes; 
His grief, his love, his passion, and 
his fear, 
His ant-like labors, his sublime repose, 
Yet finds no peace to be accom- 
plished here. 
O God, I said, who mewed me in this 
place, 
How shall I thro’ these dreams Thy 
realty trace! 
Walter Ramal. 
Pall Mall Magazine. 








